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Franklin Simon 8 Co. 


A Store of Individual Shops 
Fifth Avenue, 37th and 38th Sts, New York 





What Is Newest In 
Women’s Spring Suits? 


LHL lrvreen thi ys 


The nipped-in waistline—the long unfitted coat— 
the full ripple flare—skillful use of tucking 


All of these are shown with smart- 
ness in these three new model suits of 


TRICOTINE 


4—This navy blue or black tricotine suit features the new, 
long coat just slightly fitted at the waistline, with fulness 
eased over the hips. It is smartly braid bound, with new 
double slashed pockets and double Tuxedo fastening. 110.00 


6—Horizontal and vertical tucking makes this navy blue or 
black tricotine suit smart. A touch of Spring is introduced 
by the detachable waistcoat and flare collar of white satin. 


The touch of white also appears at the tucked cuffs. 125.00 1 Z| / > 
; \ 4 
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WOMEN’S SUIT SHOP—Balcony Floor 
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Real Mattress Cleanliness 


One-third of our life is spent in bed. Then 
why not make it comfortable by using the 


EXCELSIOR wattress PROTECTOR 


which really solves this vexing problem 











| It protects the mattress and adds to its life. Made 
| of bleached Muslin padded with white wadding— 
wash easily—dry light and fluffy as new. 


MADE IN ALL SIZES 


LOOK FOR THE TRADEMARK SEWED ON EVERY PAD 


15 LAIGHT STREET Excelsior Quilting Co. NEW YORK CITY 
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Be Altman & Ca. 


A New Importation of Paris Hats 


is the feature of interest in the Third Floor Millinery Salon 


Introducing the latest creations of the most famous French modistes, this 
early Spring display will appeal to everyone who realizes the supreme 
importance of the really smart hat; for every-new development of fashion 
in hats finds representation here. Youth, individuality, and that elusive 
charm which is, above all, Paris, dominate the entire collection. 


Also included in the display is a highly interesting selection of 
French hats for mourning. 








Madison Avuenue-Sifth Auenwe, New York 


Chirty-fourth Street TELEPHONE 7000 MURRAY HILL Chirty-fifth Street 


























HAT S$ 


FOR WOMEN 


SN NOX Hats for Women for Spring are presented in a distinc- 
@| tive array of styles, embracing tailored and street models as 
&5/ well as the standard Knox Straw Sailors and Sport Hats. 






CORRESPONDENCE ORDERS 


A department which will give prompt and careful attention to 
correspondence orders is at your disposal. 


KNOX HAT COMPANY 


Incorporated 
452 FIFTH AVENUE 161 BROADWAY 


AT 40TH STREET NEW YORK SINGER BUILDING 


AND AT KNOX AGENCIES IN OTHER CITIES 
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7N the West Virginia Senate there was a tie vote on ratification on March 1. 
This he promptly moved and the question will again be brought to vote in the Senate. 
The Washington Legislature will convene in special session March 22. 


in order to move reconsideration. 
yot taken action as the WOMAN CITIZEN goes to press. 


Senator Harmer, leader of the suffrage forces, voted “no” 
The House has not 








Nothing Short of Thirty-Six 


EKPUBLICAN Legislatures have far outshone Democratic 
R in their program of ratification of the Federal Suffrage 
Anendment. Of the thirty-three Legislatures that have ratified, 
in twenty-seven the party in power is Republican and in six, 
De-nocratic. 
fic:tion purposes fifteen have been called by Republican gover- 


Of the twenty-four special sessions called for rati- 
nors and nine by Democratic. In four states where Democratic 
governors have called special sessions Republican Legislatures 
have gotten the credit of ratifying. These states are New York, 
Montana, Nevada, and New Jersey. 
lican governor called a special session, a Democratic Legislature 


In one state where a Repub 


has gotten the credit of ratifying. 

There remain five Republican Legislatures that have not yet 
taken action and four Democratic. 

\nd there remains a need of three more states to ratify. 

It would be a body blow to the Republican claim on the women’s 
vote for Republican Legislatures to begin at this late date to 
blacken the Republican ratification record by failing to ratify or 
by rejection. It is not alone the Legislatures of West Virginia, of 
\Vashington, of Connecticut, of Vermont, of Delaware, that are 
poised in this critical balance. It is the Republican party itself. 

Washington’s Republican governor has just called the Legis- 
lature of that state to meet in special session on March 22 in 
accord with a promise made long ago. Including Washing- 
ton and West Virginia, the Republican party is to be credited with 
29 ratification states. But twenty-nine plus six makes only 
thirty-five. 

And nothing short of thirty-six will do. 


ERTAINLY the amendment could not be ratified without 
these twenty-nine Republican states. As certainly it could not 
he ratified without Democratic aid. If special sessions should be 
called in all three of the remaining states with Republican Legis- 
latures that have not ratified and if all three should ratify, still the 
amendment program would not and could not have been com- 
pleted without Democratic aid, the Republicans being the party 
in power in but thirty-two Legislatures. In some states where 
they are in a majority in the Legislature the count is close. 

As in Nevada, where a Democratic governor and twenty-five 
Democratic legislators neatly balance twenty-eight Republican 
legislators. 

The point is that, much as has been done to date, it counts 
for little unless more is done. To bring the amendment up to 
thirty-five and leave it there with Connecticut, Delaware, and 
Vermont, three perfectly good Republican states, still unratified 
is to leave the women of the country in an unforgivable plight, 
when it is remembered that Connecticut’s Legislature but waits 
a special session call to ratify and that Vermont’s and Delaware’s 
would probably be as prompt to act favorably if allowed the 
opportunity. 


The two major political parties have been for months bowing 
and scraping before the women to whom the door of the elec- 
torate is swinging open. There has been recognition here and 
recognition there. The political leaders have their hats in their 
right hands and their left hands on their hearts. 

But let’s get that door on open. 

Let’s check up thirty-six states with two or three for good 
measure before any party claims too much. For any party that 
fails to rally strongly at the finish will have more to answer for 
than it can claim an offset to. 

Nothing short of thirty-six will do. 


Women Delegates 
DEQUATE representation in party councils is the formula 
A to whose literal application the women of the country are 
looking for opportunity to make themselves of real political sig 
This is not to maintain that places are to be assigned 
It is, on the other hand, 


nificance. 
women merely because they are women. 
to profess the faith that there is as available material among 
women as among men when the question is one of the personnel 
of delegates to party conventions. And if this is true there can 
be no question that the good of the whole will be best subserved 
by keeping the balance between men’s point of view in politics 
and women’s 

The Democratic party, judged by its action at the New York 
state convention in Albany last week, seems to be after this 
balance. The apportionment of places for the four New York 
delegates at large was on an exact fifty-fifty basis—two men and 
two women. The action establishes a precedent tremendously to 
the advantage of the Democrats and full credit should be allotted 
for it. 

It will, however, take time, it seems, for inner political circles 
to give credence to the idea that merely to name a woman, just 
any woman, as a delegate is not to give women adequate repre- 
For many years many thousands of women, massing 
They 


sentation. 
at last into millions, have been fighting for political rights. 
have been animated by high ideals. They have known why they 
wanted women to have those rights and what they expected of 
women once those rights were possessed. They have made a 
record of idealism as they went along and that record has sus 
tained three generations of purposeful women who struggled for 
the suffrage while other women gibed or played or were con- 
centrate on other things. 

Now that all women have the suffrage it is natural and should 
be inevitable that political delegates should be chosen from among 
those women who have understood, sympathized with and par- 
ticipated in the ideals of suffrage and the struggle to realize those 
ideals. Women want and will more and more insist upon having 
women to represent them who are their own choice, not the choice 
of men politicians. Presently the women will be politically strong 
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enough to checkmate efforts to foist upon them any representative 
whom they have not chosen and who is not representative. 


N the selection of Miss Harriet May Mills of Syracuse as one 
I of New York’s “ Big Four” delegates-at-large to attend the 
Democratic national convention in San Francisco next summer, 
women will feel that they have a representative who really 
represents. 

All her life Miss Mills has been identified with the more signifi- 
cant phases of the woman movement. She comes of a family 
representative of the finest public spirit and concern. She is 
herself an educator. She understands what women are demand- 
ing of themselves in the matter of a contribution to an improved 
civic life. She will represent women. She will ring true. She 
was for some time at the head of the suffrage work in New York 
state and devoted many years of her life to the effort to get poli- 
tical opportunity for women, when the getting meant trekking 
a long and stony path upward. 

There is, therefore, a fine balance of satisfaction to New York 
women in the choosing of her to carry forward the standard of 
the woman movement—a balance that does not obtain in the 
choice of her associate delegate, Miss Elizabeth Marbury of Man- 
hattan. Miss Marbury quite definitely did not associate herself 
with the effort to get votes for women when the getting was 
difficulty. Quite definitely the women of New York refused to 
accept her as representative. Miss Marbury is not women’s 
choice, but men’s choice. 

Between up-state and Tammany, however, as between men and 
women, the state Democratic party made a fifty-fifty commit- 
ment. Even in the matter of alternates this same poise was 
preserved. Of the four two are men and two are women and 
of the two women one is Mrs. Maurice Connolly of Greater New 
York and the other is Mrs. Nettie N. Hewitt of Carthage. 


HIS recognition coming as it does fairly on top of the action 
of the district caucuses of Iowa Democrats in naming four 
women as delegates and two as alternates to the San Francisco 
convention, and the invitation to Maine women to attend Maine’s 
Democratic convention March 30, the inveterate 
woman haters to wonder why women are to have this recognition. 
Thus the Times of New York wants to know why women “ should 
be sent as delegates at large or as alternates to a national con- 
vention unless they have new ideas to utter, new ‘ planks’ for the 
platform, or unless they have shown a peculiar force and effective- 
ness in expressing the old ideas?” 

Why indeed? 

But suppose they have just that and have shown just that? 

Time and again has it come to pass that women of notable and 
proved political experience have been relegated to back seats in 
favor of the man politician because he was a man. For no other 
reason on this green earth. 

To send women to conventions simply because they are women, 
says the Times “is to make sex and a war of sexes the basis of 
feminige political effort.” 

Well, it’s not to be forgotten that it’s been the basis of mascu- 
line political effort for decades during which the Times has not 
set one line of type in protest. 

However, nobody wants women recognized politically because 
they are women. Qne wants women recognized because they 
are people, because they have abilities, and because those abilities 
have been sacrificed long enough to men who have enjoyed a 
peculiar political favoritism because they are men. 

It is to smile when, the minute they see any prospect of the 
tables turning, men cry out out against that self-same favoritism 
by means of which they have so zealously kept a grip on things 
political. 


on prompts 


— 


“Occupation None” 
SEVERE looking woman, evidently impressed with the 
seriousness of her job, seated herself at the table and, up. 

rolling a large and much subdivided sheet of paper, began: 

“Who is the head of the house?” 

“ That is a moot question,” I answered. 

“What did you say?” 

“ That is a moot question,” I repeated. 

“ But who is the head of the house?” she persisted. 

“ That is a question that is frequently discussed,” I elucidated, 

“But what is his name?” she said, regarding me a trifle 
anxiously. 

“John Robinson MacDuff,’ I replied meekly, spelling each 
name carefully for her. 

“ Are you his wife?” 

—_ 

“Your name, please.” 

“ Claudia, C-l-a-u-d-i-a, M——” 

“Have you any children ?” 

“Yes, but don’t you want my middle name?” 

“No, you are listed as John Rebinson MacDuft’s wife 
that is all that is necessary.” 

So I gave her the desired information about the children, : 
my husban:i’s and my birth places, parentage, etc. 

“What is your husband’s occupation ?” 

“ He is an architect.” 

“What is your occupation?” 

“ Housewife, mother, homemaker,” said I, trying in vai. to 
find one word which would cover my various activities. 

“T’ll put your occupation down as ‘ none,’ ” she replied. 


and 


OUI 


’ 


“Do you call those occupations I have mentioned ‘none ’?” | 
asked in astonishment. 
“Yes,” she replied, “ unless you receive pay from outside for 


some of your work. Do you?” 

“ec No.” 

“Then I shall put down your occupation as ‘none.’ Have you 
a maid?” 

“Yes, I am very fortunate.” 

So I gave her the requested information about my maid, and 
when it came to “ occupation ” she was listed as “ cook.” Under 
the same heading my children were listed as “ students.” So I 
was the only one in the household with “ occupation none.” And 
as I stood in the doorway watching her depart, feeling stripped 
(officially) of my individuality and bereft of my work in the 
world (officially), I registered the profound hope that in 1030 
no woman would find herself listed as an idle adjunct. 


From Canada to Mexico 


USAN B. ANTHONY’S one hundredth birthday was cele- 
brated in many parts of the country. 

The most important local celebration was that held in Roches- 
ter, her own home town, and in “her own home church” the 
Unitariau. Among the speakers were the pastor emeritus, Rev. 
William C. Gannett, who had known her in person, and spoke on 
the topic of “ Susan B. Anthony—the Woman.” 

“A selfless woman,” said Dr. Gannett, “ that seems to be the 
secret of her whole life and her life’s success. Selfless; not 
counting the cost to herself before going to the hard thing, not 
even counting it hard, but only the thing to be done; not counting 
herself equal to the doing—the thing being done, not counting 
it to her credit that it was done, but only ‘ What next?’ and going 
to that. 

“Who were her friends? Call over the roll of men and women 
who led, and those who pressed next to the leaders, in the three 
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great causes of her half-century, the second half of the nineteenth 
century—temperance, anti-slavery and woman’s rights—and vou 
have them. Think of it! Her life of self-sacrifice is virtually 
connected in history with the three great amendments of the 
United States Constitution within her period—those sealing 
slavery into its tomb, the recent one for prohibition, and the one, 
almost here, the amendment giving woman the suffrage.” 


ROFESSOR ANNA GARLIN SPENCER, of New York, a 
P friend and co-worker of Miss Anthony, spoke on “ Susan B. 
Anthony the Reformer.” She brought a fund of personal reminis- 
cences of characteristic episodes connected with important events 
in the reformer’s life. 

Mrs. Francis W. Wile spoke also, ““ The Prophecy ” being her 
subject. She showed how practical were the reforms and with 
what an accurate forecast of the future were the suggestions for 
humin betterment which Miss Anthony advocated before they 
became popular. 

Rev. Ludwell Denny read some utterances of Miss Anthony’s. 


T is a far cry from Rochester, New York, to El Paso, Texas, 
I but the common possession of the memory of a great leader 
bridged the space. In El Paso, the Women Voters’ League gave 
a memorable luncheon at the Chamber of Commerce on the Satur- 
day preceding Miss Anthony’s centennial. One of its features 
was an enormous white birthday cake, as big as a bride’s cake, on 
which burned 100 crimson candles. 

Another feature of the day was the impersonation of pioneer 
suffragists by the women present. Lucy Stone “the morning 
star of the woman’s rights movement ” was represented by one 
Lone Star worker; Louisa Swain, the first woman voter in the 
world, by another. 

Frances Wright and Mary Livermore, Elizabeth Cady Stanton, 
Susan B. Anthony and Dr. Anna Howard Shaw were all there 
Lucretia Mott, quakeress, was represented by one 
Some of the 


in likeness. 
of her direct descendants, Mrs. J. A. Rawlings. 
dresses used in portraying the heroines of the movement were 
interesting heirlooms of mid-Victorian periods. 

The luncheon was presided over by Mrs. O. A. Critchett, presi- 
dent of the League. One of the most significant things about the 
celebration was the fact that the actual existence of women as 
voters, due to the courage of the pioneers, is now being celebrated 
from state to state—as a living memorial of the life-long sacrifices 
of long dead women. 


What We Need 


66 HAT we need is an educational qualification for the 

W vote. The parties are pretty well tied up in winning 
votes and if some one outside the party isn’t strong enough to 
stand for these things themselves they'll never come. If you 
go to the Republican convention and tell them to write it in their 
platform they will say: ‘ The Democrats will use it as an argu- 
ment to the ignorant voters, saying we are trying to shut out the 
If you go to the Democrats they will use 
Don’t let them fool you. Get it into the 


poor workingman.’ 
the same argument. 
platform. 

“You’ve got to have an organization big enough to bring to 
gether the Republicans of the north and the Democrats of the 
south. 

“ Never forget that first you are an American, and secondly 
that you stand for a radicalism of a constructive, building nature.” 


i. €. 4. 


Mrs. Park, Chairman 


HERE are several reasons for emphatic satisfaction over the 
election of Mrs. Maud Wood Park as chairman of the Board 
of Directors of the National League of Women Voters. 

It will be hailed with joy by the suffragists all the country over. 
Mrs. Park was unquestionably the choice of the convention, by 
an enthusiastic and overwhelming majority. Out of the 359 
votes cast for the three Directors at Large, she received 316— 
a much large number than either of the other successful candi- 
dates ; and when the ten Directors (seven Regional and three at 
large) elected her as their chairman, the convention received the 
news with a tempest of applause. During her years in Washing- 
ton as head of our Congressiona] Committee, she has earned the 
confidence and admiration of her fellow suffragists in all parts 
of the United States. Since Mrs. Catt felt that she could not 
herself take the active but only the honorary chairmanship, there 
is no one else whose leadership could give the new League of 
Women Voters such prestige in the eyes of the suffragists as that 
of Mrs. Park. 

In the second place, Mrs. Park’s years of experience at Wash- 
ington have given her a knowledge of Congressiona] methods 
and a personal acquaintance with the members of Congress which 
will be invaluable in her future work. She can do the League 
better service than any other woman could do, no matter how 
gifted, if she did not “ know the ropes.” 

Last, but not least, the choice of Mrs. Park as chairman should 
go far to allay the fear that the League of Women Voters will 
In her lobby work for the Federal 
the 


be used for partisan purposes. 
the and 
Republicans and Democrats alike learned 


Amendment she won confidence respect even of 
anti-suffrage Senators. 
to recognize her perfect honor and honesty, and also her thorough 
impartiality. While she is at the head of the League of Women 
Voters, it will be absolutely nonpartisan, and only the most ex 
treme and unreasonable partisans among either men or women 
can still fear that it may become an “ annex ”’ to the rival party. 

When Mrs. Park was introduced to the Convention as the new 
chairman, and the applause had subsided, Mrs. Catt said: “ We 
all know Mrs. Park. We have trusted her and tried her, and we 
know what she can do. But she has one terrible fault—she has 
the least self-esteem of anyone I know. No one can lead well 
without some egotism, and we must all try to put it into her.” 

Mrs. Park said in part: 

‘T think there is no one here who does not sympathize a little 
with the new officers, because they have to carry on the noble 
traditions of our mother organization. We cannot do it without 
and in behalf of the whole new organiza- 
tion, I beg vour cordial support. Mrs. Catt said that the National 


American Woman Suffrage Association had never failed in any- 


the help of the states; 


thing it undertook. The new organization is its daughter, and 


it must succeed.” 


A... 


Headquarters of the League 


LREADY the League of Women Voters has found a place 
Headquarters are 
Miss Caroline Reilly 


The national manager 


to house itself in Washington, D. C. 
being established in the Munsey Building. 
has been named as executive secretary. 
has not yet been selected, but her appointment is expected to 
follow shortly. The new board is proving its mettle from the 
start-off and is working hard to get ready a full working program. 


The first regional conference will probably be announced at an 


early date. 
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Ratification Schedule 


The Woman Citizen Is Indebted to Mr. A. T. Bell of the Chalfonte, 
Atlantic City, for This Very Clear Schedule 
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30. ome sc hs ea ahaa adhe dia dale tela aah Feb. 11 in special session, and West Virginia. 
Se er ie ib Dike Cink On bire ee dow eadanes 5 Feb. I ; ¢ . _ 
3 N Mex; S Feb. 12 With March Ist, nine months after the Federal Suffrage 
2 Wy 2xX1C , Fe , . 
32. ‘ Cw MEXICO ....-- ee eee eee eee eee ee eeeee ee Feb. 19 Amendment passed the blockade of Wadsworth, Borah and Com- 
Ce re eee eee eee. 2 ae. pany’s making, it has been ratified by 33 states. This leaves three 
more honor places, 
Failed to Rati 
ailed to Ratify 2 | | 
‘Jal ia [ has been Mrs. Catt’s prediction that the nineteenth amend- 
1. Alabama. Mississ ; sie 
- — ee ment would break the record in acceptance by the states. “The 
a Mroet - aT e r ° ° ‘ ” 
a a . “oe be arolina. federal amendment ratified in the shortest time was the twelfth. 
3+ Maryland. » Virginia. says Mrs. Catt. “It deals with the method of electing the Presi- 
: ° dent of the United States and was submitted by Congress on De- 
Regular Session in 1920 cember 4, 1803. It was proclaimed as ratified on September 25, 
Only the States that Have Not Acted Are Listed 1804, nine monhs and thirteen day: later. There were seventeen 
e states then and thirteen had ratified.” 
I No Wiha dak crac pido aie Ce eR me die ace iie 
; In 1920 there are almost three times as many states needed to 
Regular Session in ] 97] make assurance of acceptance. The speed of the Nineteent! 
Amendment has been up to now about two and a half times as 
*) Alc et i , ; . F . . 
(*) Also meet in 1920 great. It has, in point of fact, nearly two weeks in which to run 
Only the States that Have Not Ratified Are Listed before it reaches the time limit of the twelfth amendment and 
ee ed cab era corso cniien wun waecaie aude wieaiai January must assemble thirty-six instead of thirteen state resolutions of 


REE Se eae ie ene a) ae a ee ee January ratification before it becomes law. 
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The Party Politics of Legislatures 


Party in Power in Legislatures that Have Ratified 


Ratified 


Democratic Republican 


Arkansas 
California 
Arizona Colorado 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Iowa 
Kansas 
| Maine 
Massachusetts 
! Michigan 
Minnesota 
Non-Partisan 
Legislature, 
but Republi- 
can in presi- 
dential _elec- 
tions 
Montana 
Nebraska 
New Hamp- 
shire 
New York 





lissouri 


North 
Ohio 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Dakota 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


Dakota 


Texas 
Utah 
Kentucky 
Nevada 
New Jersey 
Idaho 


Oklahoma 
New Mexico 





- a” 
b =e 


Not Ratified 


Democratic Republican 


Connecticut 
Delaware 
Florida 





Lauisiana 


North Car. 





Tennessee Vermont 


Washington 
| West Virginia 


4 = 


Rejected 


Republican 


Democratic 
Alabama 
Mississippi 
Georgie 
So. Carolina 
Maryland 
| Virginia 


Of Twenty-four Special Sessions Called 


By Democratic Governors 


New York... ...<......cnuin 
ere Gardner 
eer Brough 
are Bamberger 
PONE: 5.5 v0 bc clees Stewart 
rere errr. Boyle 
New Jersey ......:. [-dwards 
Oklahoma ......... Robertson 
West Virginia....... Cornwell 


(9) 


By Republican Governors 


PE aids wsaswiis Campbell 
California ..........stephens 
et risen ares wy aishg aia Davis 
RE sock eeeeneon Goodrich 
4 tin eadageeais Harding 
Oe Koupnts Milliken 
Minnesota ......... Burnquist 
eer McKelvie 
New Hampshire ...... Bartlett 
New Mexico........Larrazolo 
North Dakota ........ Frazier 
TL dik caeinnss 5008 Olcott 
South Dakota ...... . Norbeck 
oo ee Carey 
Co eer ree Hart 


Recapitulation 


Ratified by Republican Legislatures............ 27 
si Democratic . Avetenaeten: Se 

33 
Rejected by Republican Legislatures........... O 


Democratic 7 gia s 


6 
Legislatures Still to Act—Republican.......... “a 
(i sg i is Democratic ........ | 

Y 

Special Sessions Called by 

Republican Governors .......... [5 
Democratic , wee eter baa 

24 


A Trained Monkey 


YOW that Republicans and Democrats are vying with one 
N another in the zeal with which they welcome women into 
their respective parties, and make them eligible to all the party 
positions, it is worth while to contrast the present with the past. 

Times have changed wonderfully in this respect. A genera 
tion ago, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore was elected a delegate from 
her district to the State Republican Convention of Massachusetts, 
and it caused a great turmoil within the party. Some members 
hold that any person regularly elected by the Republicans of any 
district to represent them must be accepted as a delegate. Others 
vigorously opposed it, and one ill-conditioned upholder of femi 
nine inferiority said: 

“Suppose they had elected a trained monkey; should we be 
obliged to accept him?’ 

Mrs. Livermore was one of the most distinguished citizens 
of her day, a woman of great power, majesty and eloquence, 
beloved for her record as a civil war nurse and for her manifold 
good deeds. She ranked with Julia Ward Howe in the affections 
of the people. The comparison of this great and highly respected 
woman to a trained monkey was so strikingly inappropriate that 
it gave a fresh impetus to the equal rights movement. 

Now all the party privileges are being handed to the women 
Women have their 


of both parties on a silver platter. won 


fight. Today it is up to them to use their new powers worthily, 


and for the best interests of their country and of the world. 


In Iowa Too 


apogee Iowa will name a woman as delegate-at-large to 
National Mrs. 


Dewey of Lucas County, who was one of the first group of 


the Democratic Convention. Victoria J. 
women in Iowa ever appointed to a state convention of either 
of the major parties, is said to have had many advocates as dele- 
gate-at-large from Iowa to the national convention. 

Mrs. Dewey is the owner of a big produce company in Chari- 
Her 


son, who evidently rejoices in his mother’s appointment, an- 


ton, lowa, a wholesale dealer in poultry, eggs and butter. 


nounced it to the chairman of the New York State League of 
Women Voters, and added: ‘I hope that you beat Wadsworth. 
It is almost unbelievable that he has the nerve (or has his head 


far enough in the sand) to even ask for the nomination.” 
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SHULER, MRS. JACOBS, 


MRS. 


LEFT TO RIGHT: MRS. CANTRILL, MRS. 


MRS. 
EDWARDS, MRS. EILLHORN, 


"szgnat ional 


MISS GAanuwuoNER, 


GRIESHEIMER, 


McCORMICK, MRS. CATT, MRS. 


MRS. WILSON. 


When Mrs. Catt Opened the Victory Suffrage 


Convention 


in Chicago. 


BRILLIANT SPEECHES 


HE Chicago convention was unusually fortunate in the 
quality of its speeches. They were brief, they were spirited, 
they carried information and conviction. 

One has learned to expect Mrs. Catt to make good speeches. 
Sometimes they are better than good. This was markedly true 
at Chicago. Whether she was delivering her president’s address, 
or making her maiden speech as an advocate of political party 
affiliation, or memorializing Dr. Shaw, or defining her woman’s 
platform, with planks for an eight-hour day for men and women 
alike, educational requirements as a suffrage basis, and the staunch 
support of the ideals of Americanism, what she had to say was 
marked by a special pungency and significance. Farther on we 
print the greater part of that speech of hers which took for its 
text the slogan “ Get into the parties.” It was, we consider, the 
speech of the convention. And in effect it was crucial. It picked 
women up and faced them about completely in their feeling and 
conviction with regard to party affiliation. Many, perhaps most, 
of the women there had come with a rather definite antagonism 
to party affiliation. After that speech, with its clarifications, they 
stood overwhelmingly committed to its pronouncements. 


ROBABLY the second best speech was delivered by Mrs. 

Jacobs, of Alabama. Quite a bit of discussion seems to have 
been stirred up in the South by Mrs. Jacob’s speech. The South 
is sensitive to criticism and Mrs. Jacob’s speech has been inter- 
preted as critical. But anybody who labors under the impression 
that Mrs. Jacobs by her speech didn’t leave the South’s case 
better than she found it, should read the speech. It, too, we are 
reproducing. Deploring certain reactionary traditions, she but 
named them for what everybody knows that they are—whether 
pocketed in the South, the North, the East, or the West. She 
deplored sectional feeling. She yielded tribute to the honorable 
past of the South and demanded opportunity to live in the present 
and the future. Moved herself in behalf of the plight of ad- 
vanced southern women, she moved her hearers deeply. She 
was dramatically quiet, profoundly eloquent. Standing before her 
great audience as a gifted Southerner she covered the South with 
glory. The South is not to be judged solely by the sensitiveness 


of its men politicians, it is to be judged somewhat by the capacity 
of its women leaders. 


NE of the best speakers at the convention was Mrs. George 
Bass, the leader of the Democratic women. As a matter of 

fact Mrs. Bass is very likely to be one of the best speakers at any 
convention she attends. Profiting by long-time club experience 
and later political experience, she has developed rare oratorical 
qualifications. Best of all, when she talks, she says something. 
N OT everybody knows what the front initials stand for in 
Mrs. T. T. Cotnam’s name. “ Tip top” is the word. She 

is always being chosen to top off some program of. brilliant 
speeches. When 
she pointed out, at that dramatic Ratification Banquet on Satur- 


What’s more, she is always equal to the task. 


day, February 14, that the Living Ratification Valentine pre- 
sented to Mrs. Catt, bore the old dear words sacred to all true 
Valentines “ We love you”’—everybody knew that her speech 
had brought the matchless evening to an incomparable climax 


E VER since 1869 Wyoming has been famous as the state that 

was first to grant suffrage to women. After Saturday night, 
February 14, it became famous, too, as the home of Dr. Grace 
Hebard. At least to all convention delegates. Who is she? 

Where is she from? 

Between gasps of helpless laughter, people begged to be 
informed. 

Of course, Dr. Hebard came to the convention not without a 
certain well-defined fame, but she left it with a lot more. It was 
with an inimitable drollery that she beguiled her hearers that 
Saturday night. Her text was Mrs. Catt’s trip west to wake up 
Wyoming and she stayed as solemn as an owl as episode by 
episode she checked up on that arousing trip. It was plain, as 
one listened, that Wyoming had started so far ahead that it had 
gone to sleep in its tracks while waiting for the rest of the world 
to catch up. And in the matter of ratification of the F. S. A. 
the rest of the world was passing it by. Then along came Mrs. 
Catt. To hear of that coming from Dr. Hebard was a whole 
program of fun in itself. 
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On the Inside 


By Carrie Chapman Catt—Speech Delivered Before the League of Women Voters, Feb. 14 


ISMARCK one time said it was impossible to estimate the 
B stupidity of the human race. Now, we are all stupid, and 
we are so stupid in the first place that we can’t express an idea so 
that other people will get the idea as we see it and feel it. 

On the other hand, we are so stupid that we can’t understand 
other people’s ideas. The result is that there is always con- 
fusion. 

There is confusion and misunderstanding about the League of 
Women Voters. You have the right, as the convention of the 
League of Women Voters, to interpret its meaning in any way 
that you like, and we must abide by your interpretation. 

We have certain opposition to the League of Women Voters 
hat is pretty largely political. The people who are interested in 
enrolling large numbers in political parties have expressed here 
and there rather cutting criticisms. They have represented it 
according to their own way of looking at it, but quite a different 
way from the one in which we who are interested in it believe the 
League of Women Voters to be. 

They seem to think that it is going to keep women out of the 
political parties. We have come to a turn of the road. For 
sixty years we have been appealing to political parties to give us 
the vote, for there was no possible way of ever getting that vote 
until the political parties were willing that we should have it. 
I don’t think we have ever won the vote in a single state, even 
by a state referendum, where one or both of the political parties 
have not really, in their machines, given their consent that it 
should go through, so powerful are they. 

Well, then, is it our intention to remain on the outside of those 
political parties as we have been doing for sixty years, and to be 
applicants for their favor as we always have been? Are we going 
to petition them as we always have done? If so, what was the 
use of getting the vote? 


T certainly was never any idea of the League of Women 

Voters that we voters should remain out of the parties and 
appeal to them for their help, for the things that we wanted to 
do. The only way to get things in this country is to get them on 
the inside of the political party. Because you cannot even get 
a congressional action or a legislative action unless the political 
parties represented there are in one sense willing. 

It is not a question of whether they ought to be powerful or 
ought not to be powerful. It is the trend of the present political 
development and they are powerful and instead of appealing to 
them for the things you want, it is better to get on the inside and 
get the things you want. 

Recently we have made observations in the western states that 
we never made before. It was an amazing thing to us that the 
western governors did not call their special sessions immediately 
after the passing of the federal amendment. Those governors 
were all suffragists, their states were all for suffrage, and they 
took on a peculiar “ states rightsy ” attitude. They said, “ Why, 
everybody knows how we stand. What is the use of our ratify- 
ing? Let’s wait and see if the suffragists can get enough other 
states and then we will make up the last twelve.” 

They couldn’t see it any other way because there were always 
the little local questions that stood in the way. There were no 
women that could bring about those special sessions until a good 
deal of time had elapsed, and that made us ask the reason why, 
and we found that, although the women had been voting for many 
years in some of those states, and had enrolled in political parties, 
their positions were pretty largely those of a ladies’ auxiliary. 


The old suffrage associations had gone to pieces. There was no 
common body which could stand for a special session and bring 
political influence to bear. There was a federation of clubs which 
helped tremendously in several states, but it isn’t an organization 
that is designed for that kind of thing. The Republicans within 
a Republican state, and Democrats within a Democratic state, did 
not have the means or the machinery with which to pull them- 
selves together until somebody else did it for them, or to say to 
their governor of their own party, ““ You ought to call this spe- 
Within the parties they 


cial session for us.” were merely 
auxiliary. 

That may happen in the future and especially will it happen 
if the women do not go into the political parties with the inten 
tion of being something more than a me-too inside those parties. 


A” I read the signs of the present political progress of women 
within the parties, you are going to have within those parties 
a continuation of the old familiar strife and it is just this: We 
have been engaging tor sixty-odd years in the effort to try to 
persuade men to believe and have confidence in the capacities of 
women. 
ward or county chairman has suddenly become convinced that 


Now, because you get the vote, it desn’t mean that every 
women can do things as well as men. You have got to begin 
and convert those men to the new idea 

They may even say it is all right for women to vote, but when 
it comes to administrative work within the party, that is the man’s 
business. We shall hear the old claim again and you have got 
to prove your capacity to the men in those parties where you go 
and, on the other hand, you are going to find the mass of women 
as they always have been, hesitant and timid, content to stand 
back and not use their power, brains and conscience. 
You 


have got to lead them on to see that they are not emancipated 


You have got to stimulate those women to self-respect. 


until they are as independent within the party as the men are, 
which isn’t saying much. 

You can’t carry on that struggle on the outside. 
For thirty years and a little more I have 


1 


You can only 
do it on the inside. 
worked with you in the first lap of this struggle for women’s 
emancipation. I do not wish to advise where I cannot follow, 
younger and fresher women must do that work, and because | 
cannot advise, because I cannot follow, I only wish to tell you 
that the battle is there, and that we are not going to be such 
quitters as to stay on the outside and let all the reactionaries 


have their way on the inside. 


ITHIN every party and probably in every state there is a 
W struggle between the progressive and reactionary elements. 
The candidates, very likely, are a sort of compromise between 
these two extremes. Sometimes the progressives get the best of 
it, sometimes the reactionaries. 

Even when you go into those parties, you will find progressive 
elements there and you should make your connections, provided 
you are a progressive, with that element within your party, and 
you will not find it all easy sailing. You will be disillusioned. 

When you enter the party you will find yourself in a political 
penumbra where most of the men are. They will be glad to see 
you, you will be flattered and you will think how nice it is, going 
to dinners, hearing grand speeches at the big political meetings. 
You will think how charming it is to be a partisan; but perhaps 
if you stay long enough and move around, and keep your eyes 
wide enough open, you will discover a little denser thing, which 
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is the numbra of the political party, the people who are planning 
the platform and picking out the candidates, doing the real work 
that you and the men sanction at the polls. You won't be wel- 
come, but there is the place to go. 

If you stay there long enough and are active enough, you will 
see the real thing in the center, with the door locked tight, and 
you will have a hard, long fight before you get inside the real 
thing that moves the wheels of your party. Nevertheless, it is 
an interesting struggle and there is one thing about it that I want 
to warn you about. It is the only thing I fear about the League 
of Women Voters. You must go into those parties. They are 
going to carry your legislation into law, and you must be those 
parties. You must move right up to the center of things and 
get your influence there, but there is one terrible enemy, an in- 
cubus, that lies across your pathway and that is what we ordi- 


narily call partisanship. 


HERE are two kinds of partisanship, the kind that reasons 
T out that this platform has more in it that you believe in 
than any other and that this party has more capability of putting 
those things into practice than any other. Therefore, you say I 
will line myself up with that party. That is the kind of partisan- 
ship that has led the world onward. 

The other kind, to be afraid of, makes you a Republican or a 
Democrat because you were brought up in those parties and your 
grandfather and your father were in them. You don’t know the 
antecedents of your party, but you know it’s all right. You don't 
know what is your platform, but you are for it. It is the kind of 
thing that blinds the sight and paralyzes the judgment. Partisan- 
ship is a brand new emotion to some of our people. 

In the League of Women Voters we have this anomaly: We 
are going to be a semi-political organization. We want political 
things, we want legislation. We are going to educate for citizen- 
ship. In that body we have got to be non-partisan and all partisan. 
Democrats from Alabama and Republicans from New Hampshire 
must be friends and work together for the same things. 

Yet those Republicans of New Hampshire have got to get in- 
side the Republican Party in New Hampshire and the Demo- 
crats of Alabama, in spite of some recent events, must get inside 
the Democratic party. You must convert your respective 
parties to have confidence in you, confidence in your platform 
and confidence in the League of Women Voters. I want to warn 
you that there is only about one man in twenty-five who will 
be big enough to understand that you, a Republican, can work 
with you, a Democrat, in a non-partisan party and be loyal to 


your respective parties. 


HEY are going to criticize you, and if you are timid, you 
T may give way and begin to be suspicious yourself. The 
suffragists of this country in the last half century, more than 
any other group of people in this land, have kept the flag flying 
for the principles of the Declaration of Independence, the prin- 
ciples of the constitution and have held them before the people 
of this country. I hope that the League of Women Voters will 
so do its work that it will teach this nation that there is some- 
ching higher than the kind of partisanship that is standpat no 
matter what happens. 

There is another danger. You know we suffragists have had 
a very ingrowing time these last five or six years. The con- 
troversy has virtually been over. There was a thrill in our 
campaign when we could go out and fight the real enemies of 
the cause who had doubts about it. When one of my friends the 
other day called me a Tory I thought perhaps we had been growing 
The danger is that the League of Women Voters 


conservative. 
If you are going 


is going to be too timid and too conservative. 


to trail behind the Democratic and Republican parties about five 
years, and your program is going to be about that much behind 
the political parties, you might as well quit before you begin, 

If the League of Women Voters hasn’t the vision to see what 
is coming and ought to come, and be five years ahead of the 
political parties, I don’t think it is worth having. Between ‘he 
Scylla of partisanship which will tear from us some of cur 
members and which is sure to bring criticism upon us from 
the outside, not knowing what really is the motive, and ‘he 
Charybdis of the temptation to be too conservative on the oti er 
side, the League of Women Voters must sail through to glori us 
success or wreck upon the rocks. 

I have confidence in the conscientious purpose and the hi +h 


moral outlook of this body. 


Friends! 


T a luncheon tendered her during the convention, at 1.1e 

Women’s City Club of Chicago, Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upt: 1, 

the suffrage leader of Ohio, announced her intention of accepti: g 
a place proffered her on the Ohio Republican Advisory Comm 

Mrs. Upton has literally been offered a place on every du \ 


tee. 
organized Republican body in the state, and has until now c 
sistently refused all advances on the ground that she would ta e 
up no party work until the voting rights of the women of America 
were recognized by all parties. In publicly becoming a Repu 
lican she made it very clear that she was holding fast to her « 
friendship for the Democratic women who had so long work 
side by side with her for suffrage. 

Her affectionate tribute emphasized a fact recognized by a 
who have taken part in the suffrage work, and that is the glean 
ing links of friendship that have been forged in the forging « 
the suffrage chain. 

Today at last women are breaking away from the old suffrag 
line-up for a new party line-up. But the old friendship stays 
Today women are becoming identified as Republicans, Democrats 
Laborites, Non-Partisan Leaguers, Socialists. It is with a curiou 
shock of surprise that we take account of one another’s politics 
For years on end we have stood one beside the other in the closest 
most unbreakable formation, without once knowing or in the 
least caring who was Republican, who Democrat. 

“What, vou Republican? What, you Democrat?” 
saying one to another today. And whatever the answer, whatever 
the party, the friendship stays. 


we art 


Mrs. Jacobs’s Speech 


(Made at the Chicago Convention) 


Hye honor, rooted in dishonor, stood, and faith unfaithful 
kept him falsely true.” 

And so, steeped in tradition, the spectacle is presented of the 
Mississippi Legislature rejecting the suffrage amendment after a 
debate of ten minutes, amid laughter and cheers. Small wonder 
that the press of the country and the women inquire. “On whom 
is the joke?”’ 

We learn of Georgia’s defeating ratification; of the humiliation 
of Virginia’s womanhood, and we carry about with us the morti- 
fication of South Carolina’s failure to ratify. 

By contrast we are not so bitterly ashamed of Alabama, whose 
reactionists were not completely in control, for our contest was 
close—too close for laughter and close enough for tears. At 
one period of our legislative session we were within one vote of 
victory. Hundreds and hundreds of the ablest men and women 
of the state were actively working to persuade the legislators that 
the suffrage question had been transformed from a local issue into 
a national opportunity, and that the time had come when every 
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problem of every section of our country must be conceived in 
terms of the nation’s life. 

But the eloquent pleas of the chief justice of our supreme court 
and the strong favorable resolution which the state executive 
Democratic committee passed could not combat the combination 
of prejudice, tradition and personal politics. 


*HERE was neither laughter nor cheers when we failed; there 
| was only the residual flash of old and dying theories of gov- 
ernment and the evidence, as there had been throughout the long 
campaign, of a determination on the part of our United States 
Senators and all but one of our Congressmen that the adverse 
vote they had registered in Washington, must be vindicated at 
any cost; and the machine was in working order. 

me of our Senators who voted against both national prohibi- 
tion and suffrage is reputed to have said he would stand against 
the prohibitionists for re-election in the primaries this spring, but 
he could not hope to win if the votes of the women were added 
to those of the drys. 

There is a well-founded belief that the suffrage defeat in Ala- 
bama was the first skirmish in the Underwood campaign. 

If these men who invoke the doctrine of states rights when it 
suits their purposes and who are still dominated by those old, 
unhappy, far-off memories of fifty years ago were sincere, we 
who live in the present might more readily forgive them. If they 
really wished the ballot to come to the southern women by the 
state route, we would have had more referenda. The test of 
their sincerity has been in repeatedly declining even that medium 
They are opposed to justice, not 


of relief to the voteless women. 
It is the habitual attitude 


merely to its method of attainment. 
of the professional politician, until surrender is exacted by over- 
whelming public opinion. 


HERE is a certain tyranny of tradition which is difficult to 
explain and for which it is impossible to apologize. Men 
seem peculiarly susceptible to its dominance. If the presiding 
officer of a woman’s club were to terminate a meeting by merely 
putting on her hat, what ridicule would be meted out to her! 
Yet the time-honored way for the speaker of the French chamber 
of deputies to close a final session is to put on his hat, and when 
recently he neglected to perform that sacred rite, pandemonium 
reigned. Thus do customs handed down from age to age acquire 
almost the force of law. 

“Traditions in themselves have no dignity, our only interest 
in them is the fruitage they bear,” and while many of the tradi- 
tions of the old South were gracious and kindly, beautiful and 
honorable, if their product is injustice they are no longer ad- 


mirable. 


HE old South was an aristocracy, if you will, but many years 

ago we began the reconstitution of an aristocracy under 

the democratic conditions. Now democracy is a thing of growth, 

by its very essence it must proceed from within and it is but 

natural that the democratization of the South should proceed 

more slowly than in other parts of the country, for we had farther 
to go. 

The old heritage of guardianship toward the unprivileged is 
not yet entirely eliminated; we are still somewhat nursing our 
respect for the past. We have not fully recovered from the 
recoil due to pressure of a democratic age. 


UT there is much suffrage sentiment all over the South, and 
some of it has crystallized into active organizations, whose 
energy, resourcefulness and spirit are not surpassed anywhere. 
And the women of the new South whose splendid struggle for 
the ballot has been made especially difficult by the traditions they 


have had to overcome in addition to the general lack of under- 
standing of what the vote really signifies, have emerged strength- 
ened, because we have not been hampered by thinking politically 
in time-worn grooves. The fruitage of our labor is that we reach 
our goal of enfranchisement free and untrammeled; we have wor 
a victory Over ourselves. 

We are utterly weary of sectional feeling and anything which 
keeps it alive; we are tired of those people who think in terms 
of the United States and that other department of the universe 
south of Mason-Dixon line. We know we have background and 
an honorable past, but we wish to occasionally be allowed to 
forget it, and to live in the present and build for the future. We 
have sickened of making constant and reiterated explanations 
of political blunders for which we are in no wise responsible. 

We realize we have moved beyond the period in which the 
one 


practices of repression created by the exigencies of a by-g 
day can longer be justified. We know, too, no state can base 


a present policy upon outlived conditions; and finally we know 


the whole body politic suffers from the disease of any of its 
members. 
T is acutely distasteful to southern suffragists not to be en 


franchised by southern men, for we of all people understand 
the symbolism of the ballot, especially in states where its use is 
restricted and professedly based upon virtue and intelligence. 

And now by the thousands we have worked out our own salva 
tion and have unshackled ourselves spiritually. We are not bound 
or gagged by any tradition which thwarts justice. 

Justice has become our tradition. Justice to all women, 
children, to the illiterates in our midst, justice to the women in 
industry still working unlimited hours, justice to all the hitherto 
unprivileged. 

It only remains for the outward and visible sign of our freedom 
to be put in the hands of southern women by the generous men 
of other states, a situation which hurts our pride and to which 


we submit with deep regret but not apology. 


The Politicians at the Party 

HE Chicago convention was different from all that ever 

went before in that the political parties and the presidential 
candidates took so warm an interest in the delegates present. 
Gazing quizzically at a slip in one hand, Mrs. Catt would an- 
nounce that representatives of the Republican Committee were 
dying to entertain all the Republican women at a tea. Shifting 
her still quizzical gaze to a slip in the other hand, she would 
announce that the Democrats were pining to get all the Demo- 
cratic women together at a dinner. Though the minority parties 
were not so socially active, their adherents were managing mean- 
time to get over quite a little party propaganda; women political 
leaders, Miss Hay, Mrs. Bass, were punctuating the programs 
with good natured raillery and party appeals; the campaign com- 
mittees of presidential candidates were maintaining hospitable 
headquarters at the convention hotel, and newspaper people were 
keeping the wires sizzling with the “ political stuff.” 

It was interesting to watch the general response of the women 
to this sort of thing. The same little quizzical look that was in 
Mrs. Catt’s eyes was in the eyes of almost every woman you 
met going through the corridors on her way to some party 
gathering. If one can judge from appearances at the convention 
women simply are not going to take party affiliation as the sum 
They are going to affiliate, but they are 


of all political gospel. 
They are going to hold 


not going to swallow any party whole. 
fast to certain basic principles through all sorts and conditions 


of party affiliation. 
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Farm Heroines 


OMEN did many acts of bravery during the war, in civil 

life as well as in hospitals and under fire. In England 

Princess Mary has just decorated a long list of women who 

showed distinguished courage and endurance as members of the 
“Land Army.” 

A Mrs. Hallam of Cornwall took charge of 200 pedigreed 
South Down sheep, day and night. Shepherding had been called 
the one branch of farm work which a woman could not carry on 
single handed, and the farmer who employed Mrs. Hallam had 
been warned that no woman could throw his large sheep; but 
she soon learned to do it with uncommon skill. During the 
second lambing season when the ewes were under her care, the 
crop of lambs broke all previous records. 

Miss Barr of Hartford saved some valuable pigs from drown- 
ing. They had ventured upon thin ice and broken through. She 
held on to a fence and pulled them out by the ears. 

Miss Kitty Botting of Nottingham saved the life of another 
girl when attacked by a boar. She held the enraged animal down 
with a pitchfork till her fellow worker escaped. 

Miss Henley of Stafford saved the life of a cow that had waded 
too far into the River Trent and was about to drown. The banks 
just there were very high, and the mud under water so deep that 
the cow could not get back. Miss Henley took off her overalls, 
boots and stockings, swam across the river, roped the cow in mid- 
stream, and drove her the other side, where she was pulled out. 

Misses Garnet and Worthington of Kent and Misses Thomp- 
son, Risielowski and Smith of Berks, all distinguished themselves 
as tractor-drivers. They ploughed more acres with less petrol 
than any men in their counties. They also volunteered to plough 
difficult and dangerous ground which the men had refused to 
undertake, and they did it well. 

Other women stopped runaway tractors or runaway horses, 
put out fires, and dealt successfully with animals that were ill 
or dangerous. 

Lord Ernle, in an article in “ The Nineteenth Century and 
After,” says women in the Land Army have shown themselves 
particularly successful with live stock and dairying, and in the 
rearing of young animals. In dealing with horses, their light 
hands make up for their lesser strength. He adds: 

“ A woman’s secret with animals seems to be that to her they 
are not machines, but individuals; in intercourse with dumb crea- 
tures she has found companionship; even a sow is a Jezebel or 
an Isabel according to character and behavior.” 


The Golden Prairie Biennial : 


HIS year’s Federation of Clubs’ biennial will have a new full 

note. That note is to be Americanization. The Federation 

is carrying its slogan into the very heart of the country—the great 

middle western stretches of productive land, and it has chosen 

a name illustrative of a distinctive American feature—the 

“Golden Prairie” biennial. This will be held in Des Moines, 
Iowa, June 16-23. 

The Federation claims 2,000,000 members. Its advance pro- 
gram emphasizes what women can do in reconstruction. It is 
putting up a schedule of economy and thrift, with a beat-the- 
profiteer-to-it-slogan. 

Says their advance notice of the biennial: “Club women are, 
for the most part, practical housewives. They appreciate the 
value of a dollar and know how, when and where to spend it, 
with the result that the food and clothing situation is being suc- 
cessfully met by them. The sophistry of the “Buy Now” slogan 
of the profiteer is thoroughly understood by them. Prices may 
go up “next week” for all they are concerned for it does not 


affect them. They are going without things anyway, just as a 
matter of principle. In many clubs price lists are posted each 
week showing the prices on food stuffs at the leading stores with 
quotations on the cash-and-carry and the credit-and-delivery sys 
tems, followed by round tables upon current prices on other 
commodities and the value of shopping tours in preference to 
buying at just one store. By agitation and the example of actual 
practice they are educating the public to understand the food and 
clothing crisis and are enlisting its sympathetic co-operatior 

“ Make Over” and “Do Without,” they say, should be th 

mottoes on the wall of every home until production has caught up 
with itself and normal conditions are restored.” 

Other phases of the biennial convention’s week of conferenc: 
and stimulation will be education for citizenship and service 
‘With thirty-two states already committed to woman suffrage, 
and the number steadily growing, classes in citizenship are being 
formed for the interpretation of woman’s responsibility to the 
community, state and nation,” they state, ‘‘ and it is the educatec 
club woman who is pointing the way to higher citizenship. Par 
tisanship is not considered, the questions being treated impar 
tially, the point emphasized being in relation to proper legisla- 
tion and its enforcement, especially in regard to women and 
children. The next most popular subjects for speakers are upon 
women in industry, the domestic service problem and possible 
means of reducing the high cost of living. Speakers’ bureaus are 
being requisitioned not only by women’s clubs, churches, colleges, 
civic organizations and business women’s leagues, but in some 
instances by boards of trade and men’s organizations as well.” 


HE Federation is preparing a resolution, asking, as have 

women of both political parties and the League of Women 
Veters. for a special secretary of education with a seat in the cabi- 
net, and for the passage of the Smith-Towner bill whose principal 
provisions are: “ The removal of illiteracy, the furtherance of 
Americanization, the equalization of educational opportunity 
through the improvement of rural schools, the promotion of 
health education, sanitation and recreation, and the preparation 
of an adequate supply of competent teachers.”’ 

Bills to provide for cooperation with the state in the promo- 
tion of home economics are to be discussed. An initial sum of 
$500,000 is asked for the year 1920 for the use of the Federal 
Board of Vocational Education in making studies, investigations 
and reports to aid in the organization and conduct of national 
vocational home economics education. The bill provides that this 
sum shall be annually increased by $250,000 for nine years and 
then thereafter by an annual appropriation of $3,000,000 such 
appropriations to be paid to the states in the same manner and 
upon the same terms and conditions as the funds now provided 
under the Vocational Education Act, approved February 23rd, 
1917. The provisions of the bill are all based upon national 
needs in relation to the upbuilding of the home and the child. 
When it is realized that over 300,000 babies are annually sacri- 
ficed from lack of proper nutrition and care, the need for federal 
laws for their protection will be understood. The needless 
mortality among older persons can also be tremendously reduced 
when the proper education in food values is more widely dis- 
seminated. Employers of large numbers of men and women are 
uniting with the club women in working for the passage of the 
bill for purely industrial efficiency reasons and in the hope of 
raising the public health. 
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Report of the Resolutions Committee 


AT THE CHICAGO CONVENTION 


RESOLVED: 

I. That we urge the adhesion of the United States to the 
League of Nations, with the least possible delay. 

Il. That in view of the famine, pestilence and unemployment 
extending throughout the great tracts of Central and Eastern 
Europe, and into Asia, we urge Congress to make an immediate 
and generous loan, to alleviate the dire necessities of these vast 
regions; and we further petition our government to use its influ- 
ence to retain and reconstitute the Inter-Allied organizations 
formed during the war, so that the world’s resources of food, raw 
materials, finance and transport shall be made available for the 
relicf of the peoples of all countries from famine and pestilence. 

III. That we declare ourselves emphatically in favor of the 
principles of free speech, free press and free representation, not 
only as the best means to promote the orderly progress of enlight- 
enment, but as the best safeguard of our American institutions. 
We recognize that efforts to bring about the overthrow of our gov- 
ernment by violence must not be permitted, but in ill-considered 
attempts to meet this difficulty, there is danger of overthrowing 
that real liberty which has always been one of the cornerstones of 
our republic, 

IV. Whereas, the revenues for education throughout the 
United States are very littie above the pre-war level, and 

Whereas for many years teachers’ salaries have notably been 
far below any rational standard, and 

Whereas under the present economic pressure teachers of train- 
ing and experience are being forced out of teaching and others 
who could fitly replace them cannot be secured for the pay offered, 
and 

Whereas the shortage of teachers and their inadequate prepara- 
tion constitute a grave menace to future citizenship and to national 
security, be it 

Resolved, That we urge upon state and local bodies, whose 
function it is to determine the amount of educational revenues, 
that they double the fund for the payment of teachers’ salaries, 
and at the earliest possible time increase these salaries to a point 
which shall attract and hold well trained and capable men and 
women teachers. We are convinced that this point should not be 
fixed at a“ living wage,” but that it should enable school boards 
to compete with commerce, industry and the professions in secur- 
ing the services of the able, the ambitious, and the prepared, for 
this most vital public service. 

V. Whereas, The draft showed nearly one-third of our young 
men to be in poor physical condition, be it 

Resolved, That we favor universal compulsory physical training 
for both sexes, from the age of six to eighteen. 

VI. Whereas: 

(a) wm the last five years twelve times as many Americans 
have perished annually from preventable disease and preventable 
accident as died in war, and 

(b) the military impotence of our former enemies and the 
mutual protection to result from the League of Nations reduces 
our military danger to a minimum, and 

(c) gross wliteracy, dangerous shortage of teachers, an 
approaching timber famine, currency inflation and industrial 
unrest call for supremely wise expenditure of taxes, be it 

Resolved, That we are opposed to universal compulsory mili- 
tary training. 

VII. That we favor a policy of constructive and friendly 
cooperation between our government and people and the Mexican 
government and people; and we deplore the constant circulation in 
the press of sensational and inflammatory rumors which often 
prove unfounded. The rights and dignity of the United States 
must be maintained, but we are opposed to armed invasion of 
Mexico except in the last and most extreme necessity. 

VIII. Whereas, 100,000 Christian Armenian women are siill 
held in Turkish harems and 250,000 orphans must perish unless 
fed, be it 

Resolved, That we urge a generous cooperation of American 
women with the relief work, and we protest against the proposal 
to leave Armenia under the rule of the Sultan as one of the 
greatest crimes of history. 


IX. That we favor the creation of a federal bureau of housing 
and living conditions, with sufficient funds to enable it to investi- 
gate housing and living conditions throughout the country, and to 
conduct research and experimentation with a view to the inaugu- 
ration of a constructive housing program. 

X. That we endorse the bill introduced by Congressman Fess 
to amend the Vocational Education Act so as to make more 
adequate provision for Home Economics. This bill appropriates 
half a million yearly for ten years for cooperation with the states 
in the preparation of teachers for Home Economics, and there- 
after three millions annually; parts of the allotments being also 
available for purposes directly related to the promotion of better 
home-making, of Americanization through Home Economics 
teaching, and for administrative purposes incidental thereto. 

XI. That we recommend American women to set apart Susan 
B. Anthony's birthday, February fifteenth, as a day of thanks- 
giving, end loving remembrance of her and of all the pioneers. 

XII. Whereas, This is the year for adding new names to the 
Hall of Fame, be it 

Resolved, That we recommend the following names: 

Susan B. Anthony, 
Lucy Stone, 

Elizabeth Cady Stanton, 
Julia Ward Howe. 

XIII. That, in view of the imperative need of thrift, we urge 
upon both men and women the practice of thrift, and a careful 
study of the Thrift Program sent out by the Treasury Depart- 
ment, 

XIV. Whereas, the usefulness of a central clearing house for 
government printed matter has been demonstrated by the National 
Library Service, which operated, under an emergency fund, for 
six months in the Bureau of Education, and 

Whereas, the librarians of the United States are ready to serve 
the government and the people by giving proper publicity to gov- 
ernment printed matter, and 

Whereas, the Library Information Service Bill has been favor- 
ably reported by the Education Committee of both Senate and 
House, be it 

Resolved, That we endorse the bill (S. 2457 and HR. 6860) 
“To provide for a Library Information Service in the Bureau of 
Education.” 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent to each Senator 
and Representative. 

That we extend cordial thanks to all the citizens of Chicago 
who have contributed so generously to make this convention a 
brilliant success, and especially to Mrs. Grace Wilbur Trout, 
President of the Illinois Equal Suffrage Association and Chair- 
man of local arrangements for the state, with her large and 
efficient committee, and to Mrs. Gelthorn, chairman of local 
arrangements for the National; to Mrs. Richard E. Edwards, who 
arranged the Living Ratification Valentine; to Mrs. A. H. 
Schweizer, chairman of local arrangements for the Victory Din 
ner; to Miss Rose Young, Director of “ Then and Now”; to Mrs. 
James W. Morrison, who arranged the Procession of Victories; 
to Mrs. Jacob Bauer, who arranged for the Pioneers’ Luncheon; 
to all the state hostesses, to all the chairmen of committees, to the 
cvomen’s clubs, to the minister, choir, and officials of the Fourth 
Presbyterian Church; to the Congress Hotel, to the government 
for establishing a special post office for, the convention; to the 
Chicago newspapers and other members of the press; and to the 
many other persons, official and unofficial, who have contributed 
to our comfort and happiness. 
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S the above not a strange 

title to see nowadays? 
There are “ fifty-seven varie- 
ties” of sentimental titles of 
the kind that appear as a sub- 
title in the February 14th edi- 
tion of the Woman Citizen: 
“On How Much Can a 
Working Girl Live?” though 
I do not want to particularize 
the journal above mentioned ; 
it is only taken as a sample 
medium. Pretty near all pub- 
lications print the pronounced 
theories of sentimental writ- 
ers. I cannot understand why 
leaders among women do not 
take to expounding prac- 
tices for women to follow that permit them to earn more 
(man’s pay) rather than to demanding it without adequate serv- 
ice. Let not this dissertation “fuss up” the women who are 
making good, and a large number are, but a very big proportion 
(I am not speaking at random) are not even making the pre- 
tense; and these are the ones who make the most noise about 
“equal pay for women.” 

I have been intimately associated with the employment of 
women, in vast numbers, for many years, and know a number 
of their peccadilloes, and am a great admirer of those in business 
who make an earnest effort to succeed, but the bluff that so many 
make is painful to observe. It is the duty of those women whe 
think soundly to take up with their sisters the advocacy of greatly 
increased efficiency on the part of women who turn their efforts 
to what is called “ business.” 


own point of view. 
fender of women must assent. 


HE dictionary has just been picked up to see if the word 

“ analysis ” was distinctively of masculine gender; it evades 
the issue, and I guess purposely. Not more than one woman in a 
hundred gets the idea at all, the one in a hundred who does should 
cry it out forcefully to the others. There is ample reason for 
the understanding that girls enter business as a make-shift. I 
have been in the midst of many women workers and have es- 
pecially observed that nearly all of them are routine clock 
watchers, and by this I do not mean at all to imply laziness— 
quite the contrary; they are good workers to follow dictation. 
What I am trying to “ get across” is that they will not take the 
initiative for creative work. 

Take a new idea into any office and present it to a woman 
worker and she will scarce give notice to you, let alone give 
some of her time to an examination to learn whether the sug- 
gested thing was an improvement. What cares she for improve- 
ments! Is she not employed to do a certain thing in a fixed way? 
Is not business just a make-shift for her? It is not her part to 
create new methods. She has other things (of a social nature) 
in mind. A patent attorney tells me that a woman inventor is 
a comparative rarity. I often wonder what mental formulae is 
responsible for women’s lack of perspective for creative work. 
But with supreme assurance a ten-dollar brain will request a 
twenty-five dollar wage. 

Yesterday I received a visit from a woman stenographer of 
small caliber, with less than one year of business experience, 
who said: “I would not think of accepting less than twenty-five 
dollars a week, and I will not work on Saturdays.” A few months 
ago I met a young woman stenographer at an evening party. I 
was sitting near her and another woman and overheard her re- 
mark: “Do you think for a moment that I would take that 
man’s business home with me? No indeedy.” And she im- 


, 


How Much Can a Working 
Girl Earn? 


yERE is a contribution keenly interesting. 
H vouch for the writer as one who is exactly what he says 
he is, an employer of women on a large scale. 
vouches for him as a sharp and watchful critic and appraiser of 
women’s worth in the wage-earning world. 
business man who brings imagination and sest for the game to 
business, he is apparently conscious of profound disappointment 
in women’s value in the world of business. 
irascible but he sounds wholly sincere, wholly convinced by his 
To some of what he says the sturdiest de- 
Whether or not he has the whole 
case in hand is a moot question. 
readers for their earnest consideration and ultimate answer. 


pressed me as being a smart- 
looking and unusually bright 
These are 
types of my experience and 
by no means the exceptions. 
And the corroboration is the 
comparatively small number 


business _ girl. 


The editors 


The article itself 
of women who ever reach e 
Like many another _ ecutive direction of busine:: 
Once I asked a bright appea 
ing girl in a large establis 
ment if she ever thought of 
“ keeping eye on the 
and rep! 
astounded me, it was “ there 


He sounds a little 
her 
her 


job ahead” 


We pass the article on to our isn’t any job ahead, a girl he: 
can only go so far.” I wei 

along to make my call on tl 
executive head of that business and could not resist telling him o 
my experience, and his reply was “ we don’t care a hang whethe 
brains wear skirts or not.” 
not care. 


And a good business concern doe 
In that business there were a dozen junior executive 
of the male sex, and a part of their work could have been done 
equally as well by a woman, if not better, if she were capable. 


i one of the large banking institutions in New York there was 
a demure, pretty-to-look-at girl, made so by the brightness of 
her expression, and my breath was almost taken from me when | 
was informed that she was earning seventy-five hundred dollars 
a year; that she grew up from stenographer through being ob- 
servant and had a hobby for trying out new ideas that appeared to 
be good and thus learn just why “ the wheels went around.” She 
became almost an encyclopedia for efficient methods, and any 
one of the things she had succeeded in having adopted earned 
many times over the annual salary paid her. A recitation of this 
incident was given a girl later on and her reply was: “ Why, 
don’t you see? There was opportunity that just happened to 
come that girl’s way,” which I considered a strictly feminine 
answer. I was afraid to tell her of a business which had only 
the boss and his stenographer, who in a little while was run- 
ning the office, which gave the boss a chance to go out and get 
business. Now there are about fifty people associated with that 
business (a brokerage concern of about ten years’ growth now). 
And the woman is a “ member of the firm” (of two). 


phage aed of a personal nature does not appeal strongly to 
me. I am too busy to be effected by it. My interests will not 
be advanced any by attaching me personally to this treatise, but | 
will not shirk the responsibility of being recognized if anything can 
be gained for woman’s advancement. I have high consideration 
and interest in them; also confidence, for those who will make 
a proper start. Why not change the titles and subject matter for 
a” woman’s economic series of discussions from “ On How Much 
Can A Working Girl Live” to “ How Much Can A Working 
Girl Earn.” After all it is not an isolated question of what we 
spend ; the big idea is what we earn. Mr. Carnegie once criticised 
Mr. Schwab for living above his income, of one hundred thous- 
and dollars a year, and remarked that he wanted it stopped, and 
to that end was going to increase the salary to one million a year. 
This story illustrates the underlying principle of my contention. 

Now as to the cause for many girls considering that “ business 
is a make-shift:” It has been my observation that if a woman 
was domestically inclined but compelled through circumstances 
to adopt business that the less she thought of the boys the greater 
were the chances of the sensible boys thinking of her. 


Let this be the starting of the ball. }. Fe 
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Uncle Sam and His Women 
Employes 


HE latest study published by the Woman’s Bureau of the 

United States Department of Labor is the long expected re- 
port on Women in the Government Service, by Bertha M. Nien- 
burg. This is the most important and concrete contribution yet 
made to our store of information about existing discriminations 
against women. As the United States government is “the largest 
single employer of men and women in the country,” having a pay- 
roll of half a million in times of peace and during the war twice 
that number, conclusions as to discriminations in the service throw 
some light on probable discriminations against them throughou' 
industrial and professional life. They show, that is, what is the 
general attitude of the employer toward his men and his women 
employes. The Federal government does not, however, have the 
excuse of the general employer, who can allege that protective 
legislation for women makes it impossible to get the same service 
from them as he gets from men, for men and women in the civil 
service work under the same conditions. 

Part I of this report shows that for the first six months of 
1919 women were excluded from examinations for 64 per cent 
of the scientific and professional positions, and in the mechanical 
and manufacturing service from 87 per cent of the occupations. 
Tests for most of the clerical services were open to women. From 
the examinations in this list are excluded manufacturing and 
mechanical positions in ordnance factories, quartermasters’ depots 
and navy yards and unskilled laborers’ positions, that is. a large 
group of positions held to be by nature men’s work. 


O* the groups from which women were excluded the report 
says: ‘ Some of the positions from which women were ex- 
cluded in the examinations given in the first six months of this 
year are undoubtedly such that their duties can be performed 
more satisfactorily by men than by women; for other positions 
there may be no women with sufficient experience to qualify. 
But a careful study of the exclusions indicates very clearly that 
the majority of scientific and professional positions which women 
were not permitted to enter in some departments are very similar 
in character to work women are doing and have done in other 
government departments or in private establishments.” It gives 
many examples of the arbitrary character of these exclusions. 
It calls attention to the fact that: ‘“ Two of the positions whose 
examinations were closed to women in the first six months of 
1919 had been open to them in 1918; these were for passenger 
and freight rate clerks.” 


A~ ING other examples: ‘“ The Navy Departiment has recog- 
nized the value of women as draftsmen, for all its examina- 
tions, whether for general engineering work or for specific lines of 
aeronautical, ordnance, ship, electrical, radio, or buildings draft 
ing, may be taken by either men or women. Other divisions, as 
the engineers’ department and patent section of the War Depart- 
ment, the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, and the 
Bureau of Public Roads did not admit women to draftsman ex- 
aminations.” “The bureaus in the Department of Agriculture, 
the Public Health Service, the Bureau of Standards, the Geo- 
logical Survey, and the Smithsonian Institution call upon both 
men and women to take examinations for laboratory work. How 
ever, the National Museum wants only men to classify and 
catalogue reptiles; aiding in classifying samples of cotton and 
corn can only be done by men in the Department of Agriculture.” 

“Tf the Government,” asks the report pertinently, “calls for a 
woman to undertake experimental projects in horticulture ‘ es- 
pecially potato growing,’ why should she be excluded from work- 
ing with the potato plant?” 


The report calls for the opening of all government positions to 
women, and already the demand seems near fulfillment, for on 
November 5, ten days after receiving this part of the report, the 
Civil Service Commission passed a ruling opening all examina- 
tions to both women and men, leaving it to the discretion of the 
appointing officers to specify the sex desired when requesting 


certification of eligibles. 


Senate to somewhat like effect and providing that these 


Pte weeks after this ruling a bill was introduced in the 
officers “ shall not specify sex unless sex is a physical barrier to 
the proper performance of the duties to be fulfilled.” 

Turning from eligibility to take examinations, the report goes 
on to appointments and entrance salaries of women as compared 
to those of men in like positions. 

“The discriminating policy that prevailed in examinations up 
to November 5,” it says, “ resulting in barring women from 
large proportion of the higher grades of service, is reflected, 
naturally, in the positions te which women are appointed and in 
the relative salary levels. One outcome of vital bearing is the 


overwhelming concentration—gI per cent—of women appointees 


in the clerical service. This massing in turn carries with it the 
depression of salaries toward the old-time woman's level—a 
figure traditionally below that which any number of men qualified 
to fill the positions will accept.” 

Appointments to the civil service are probational after exam 
ination, temporary generally without examination or excepted 
from examination. In the first two months of 1919 about 81 per 
cent of the women appointed were given probational appoint 
ments, whereas less than 50 per cent of the men received such 
appointments. In the temporary positions rates of pay were 


Here 40 per cent of the men received temporary ap 
7 


higher. 
pointments as against only 16 per cent of the women, and 10.70 
per cent of the men received positions excepted from examina 


tion as against 2.2 per cent of the women. 
Ss 


VER 86 per cent of the women as against only 36 per cent of 
O the men received salaries between $900 and $1,299 a year, 
while 27 per cent of the men, as against only 4.0 per cent of the 
women received between $1,300 and $1,899 a year ; above the latter 
salary there were very few women. Many examples are given 
of discriminations in pay for exactly the same work. 

The fourteen women appointed law clerks in the Bureau of 
\War 
which men received $1,200 to $3,500. 

Only fifteen women were appointed to managerial, super- 
The salaries of all but one of these 


Insurance received from $1,100 to $2,000 for work for 


visory positions or the like. 
ranged from $1,200 to $1,600, whereas over half the men occupy 
ing such positions received $2,000 and over. 

These are a few among many examples. The 
“In the majority of the occupations to which women 


report con 
cludes: 
and men were appointed in any numbers, although men fre 
quently receive lower entrance salaries than women and although 
men frequently receive the same entrance salaries as women, the 
proportion of men appointees to the higher paid positions in each 
occupation is always in excess of the proportion of women ap- 
pointees to these positions. Not until the entrance salaries to be 
paid in each occupation are fixed for probational, temporary, and 
excepted positions in accordance with the responsibilities and dif- 
ficulties of the tasks to be undertaken, not until the classes of 
work within each occupation are so well determined and their 
salaries fixed so that the persons marking examination papers 
will be able to mark each applicant’s class and salary status on 
the examination paper, will it be possible to eliminate the in- 
equalities which have arisen through custom in the beginning 


salaries offered to women and men.” 
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““McCreery 
Silks’’ 


Famous Over Half a Century 
for Style, Quality and Values 


N 


Annual Spring Sale 


IXTY-TWO YEARS AGO 
the name ‘‘McCreery’’ was 
for the first time connected with 
a beautiful and varied collection 
of Silks. Year by year the reputa- 
tion and size of our department 
has increased until now its fame 
has spread beyond even the 
bounds of our own country. 


However, we are not relying 
on the reputation of past accom- 
plishments to make this Sale 
a success. We have planned this 
Annual Spring Silk Event with 
only one intention—to give our 
customers the greatest values 





possible combined with the best 
qualities and most varied styles | 
that can be procured. 


As a result each item is a | 
shining example of our intent 
carefully worked out. 


100,000 Yards of 
New McCreery Silks 
Reduced Just for This Sale 


dames McCreary & Co. 


| 
5th Avenue 34th Street | 
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The Self-Supporting Woman and 
Her Clothes 


To THE Epitor oF THE WoMAN CITIZEN: 

HAVE read your “ Pin Money Fallacies ” with interest. Be- 

cause of my interest in the problem, I am calling your attention 
to this: The original family budget is based on $1,800 a year. 
If daughter spends $858 to maintain herself, how do the other 
four exist on $942? The scale is wrong somewhere, apparently 
in listing the smaller items. For instance, with such a total, her 
proportion for incidentals, books, clothing, amusement is tvo 
high. 

FRANCES M. WHiITt! 
Walton, N. Y. 


HE above letter received from Miss White has started some- 

thing in the JV oman Citizen office. It has started an act 
interchange of opinions on the cost of clothes. Not all the thi 
in woman’s hearts have been used up in hurrahing for an achiev 
freedom. There remains still their perennial excitement on how 
to be beautiful in spite of the profiteer. Experiences are so 
many and so varied; they betray so much feminine psychology 
and ingenuity; they are so illuminative of hidden resources that 
it seems only fair to let the public in to share the thrills. 

As a preliminary it will be a good plan to read Mrs. Emily 
Newell Blair’s excellent article, “ Pin Money Fallacies ” 
Woman Citizen of February 14, and compare its tables of ex- 
penses with your own. See if you agree with Miss White that 
the daughter spends too much. 

Can she spend less? 

Is then the whole family budget too small ? 


With a Woman Director 


BILL to establish a woman’s bureau in the U. S. Depart 
A ment of Labor, with a woman director, has been introduced 
in Congress by Representative Philip P. Campbell, of Kansas 
The bill provides that “it shall be the duty of said bureau t¢ 
formulate standards and policies which shall promote the wel 


no Oo 


in the 


tare of wage-earning women, improve their working conditions, 
increase their efficiency, and advance their opportunities foi 
profitable employment.” This provision will serve to mak« 
permanent the existing Woman’s Bureau, which was established 
by -Secretary Wilson, of the Department of Labor, under the 
war powers of his department. The present Woman’s Bureau 
is a temporary extension of the War Women in Industry Service 
and has a very small appropriation. 


The Lone Man 


NE of the most admired delegates at the convention was Mr. 
O Lawrence Grossman, of Georgia. He was the one man 
delegate in attendance, and he scored especially heavily when he 
took it upon himself to refute Professor Weld’s suggestion that 
the women of the convention were not qualified to pass on the 
merits of government regulation of the meat-packing industry. 
Cultured, ready of wit and speech, he was on his feet in an instant 
to turn the situation developed by Professor Weld to good account 
for the women of the convention. His experience, he said, had 
carried him into various similar great gatherings of men and he 
was there to testify, remembering those and comparing this, that 
unlike the Professor, he was convinced that the women of the 
convention were singularly qualified to pass on the question at 
issue. 
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Women on Cooperation 
HE Women’s Cooperative Guild of England has published 
T a memorandum setting forth “the very grave situation 
with which the cooperative movement of many countries is 
threatened,” through conditions brought about by the war. 

As all persons interested in cooperation know, this movement 
has been very successful in Great Britain, where it has had a solid 
and steady growth through a long series of years. At the time 
when the world war broke out, it was estimated that one-fourth 
of the total population of England got their food from the co- 
In a number of European countries, also, the 


operative stores. 
This was very 


cooperative societies were doing a vast business. 
satisfactory to their millions of members, who were thereby 
necessaries of life more cheaply, but it was not so 
to the various business firms that wanted to sell 
goods at a higher price. They would have been glad to ruin 
the cooperative stores, but before the war they saw no way of 


getting the 
satisfactory 


doing it. 

During the war, according to the memorandum of the Women’s 
Cooperative Guild, a huge system of trusts and combines of every 
sort has been built up in England: 

“The inordinate profits have made possible the accumulation 
of enormous reserves, as well as the increase of capital by 
bonus shares, a practice resorted to by many companies for the 
double purpose of concealing the profits made, and retaining 
them for the development of the industry.” 

Not only has England’s business been largely “ trustified ” 
during the war, but “ by interlocking directorates and shares held 
by one company in another on which it is dependent either for 
raw materials or a market, a vast network of interests is being 
built up so closely linked together that any one of them can set in 
motion all the rest.” 


URING the war, their tendency to profiteer has been held in 

check to some extent by government control, but with the 
passing of government control, the Cooperative Women’s Guild 
fears that not only will the general consumer be exposed to “unfet- 
tered exploitation” but “the cooperative movement may find 
itself isolated and confronted with a solid ring” of hostile trusts, 
which will refuse to furnish the cooperative societies with raw 
materials, and will use their combined power in every way to 
put the cooperative stores out of business. 

(In America, the cooperative movement has thus far made 
comparatively little headway; and it is of interest to remember, 
in this connection, that one cause alleged for the failure of some 
cooperative experiments here has been the refusal of certain great 
wholesale dealers to sell goods to the cooperative stores. ) 

The Englishwomen say that the same danger which threatens 
the cooperative movement in their country undoubtedly exists 
elsewhere. To meet it, they propose the establishment of direct 
international trade by the cooperative societies, and an effort 
to secure such control over raw materials as will enable the 
cooperative societies, instead of the trusts, to determine the 
conditions of the supply of these raw materials to manufacturers. 

The Cooperative Wholesale Society of Great Britain has de- 
cided to issue 5,000,000 pounds worth of bearer and registered 
development bonds, in five and ten year bonds, bearing interest 
at 5%4 and 6 per cent. An earlier issue of half that amount, 
offered only to members, was eagerly taken up. The new 
issue is offered to the general public, and is expected to find a 
large welcome among those who are interested in putting down 
profiteering and lowering H. C. L. 

The Woman’s Cooperative Guild is convinced that either the 
cooperative movement must scotch the trusts, or the trusts 
will kill the cooperative movement; and that it will be a fight 
to the finish between the two. A. S. B. 
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For a Youthful Skin 


OU know that a pure soap which will keep the 

skin clear and soft in youthful loveliness is a 
soap you would not hesitate to use every day in the 
year. You know that such a soap will preserve all 
the delicate beauty of your skin, and the soft velvety 
“feel” of it. 


Fairy Soap is wonderfully “mellowed together” of 
the purest materials which can go into a soap at any 
Fairy creams cleansingly into the tiny pores. 


price. 
And after it has 


But it does not remain in them. 
creamed out of the delicate pores, it does not cling to 


the tender outer skin. 


Fairy Soap is a remarkable soap for rinsing off 


easily—completely. 


With these soap-qualities in mind, you will do well 
to buy several cakes of Fairy Soap. Then use it con- 
sistently for your complexion—for your bath. In 
no other way can you prove how its pure benefits 


help to keep your skin youthful. 


CHEKE FAIRBANK Soar) 





FOR TOILET—FOR BATH 
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The Case Against Senator Wadsworth 


As Seen by a Regional Director 

S a Republican woman I find myself appealed to by some of 

my party’s leaders to support Senator Wadsworth on the 
score of party loyalty. But is it not as much, or even more, the 
duty of Mrs. Wadsworth and the former Miss Wadsworth to 
support Mr. Hays, the chairman of our party? Yet I seldom 
take up the paper, “ The Woman Patriot,” of which Mrs. Wads- 
worth is president and Mrs. Harper secretary, without finding a 
violent and disloyal attack on Mr. Hays. In an article on Jan- 
uary 31, asking if Mr. Hays is angling for the Socialist women’s 
vote, it is said that “the Republican party has submitted itself 
to the will of a small body of women, many of them pronounced 
Socialist and ‘ Red’ leaders.” This sounds almost like a Demo- 
cratic judgment. And on January 10, under an editorial 
humorously entitled ““ Haysing the Republican Party,” the phrase 
“the sanctimonious cant of Will Hays” is used, and the article 
ends by asking whether “it is any wonder that thinking Repub- 
lican women like Mrs. Garret Hobart refuse to support the Re- 
publican Party.” This seems to me a far more dangerous form 
of party disloyalty than an individual vote against Senator Wads- 
worth—of which I fear there will be a great number if the party 
presents him as its candidate at the polls. 

New York City. 
Regional Director of the National League of Women Voters. 


CAROLINE SLADE, 


As Seen by a State Chairman 
S an active worker for suffrage in this state I never expected 
to say a good word for Ex-Senator Elon R. Brown, but I 


must admit he was a good loser. He fought hard and we women 
did not always approve his methods, but when in spite of his pro- 
longed opposition woman suffrage won he acknowledged defeat. 
He retired from public life; he did not come whining to his late 
opponents for their support. He did not ask those whom he con- 
sidered unfit for the ballot to show their unfitness by voting for 
him. He did not weight his party with a candidate they could 
not elect. And Senator Wadsworth would do well to profit by his 

example. 
New York City. 
Chairman New York State League of Women Votvrs 


NARCISSA Cox VANDERLI?, 


As Seen by an Up-State Republican 


AM a Republican, and I wish to see this state elect a Repub- 

lican to the United States Senate, where more Republic:ns 
are so nearly needed. I am, therefore, opposed to the part. ’s 
renominating Senator Wadsworth, who, in my opinion, canrot 
be re-elected. 

Whether we agree or disagree with the Senator’s stand, we 
must admit that as a candidate he has the following serious d s- 
advantages: First, he is against prohibition, and the state (outside 
of the City of New York, which is normally Democratic anyhow ) 
is strongly in favor of prohibition. Second, he is opposed to 
woman suffrage, and the favorable majority of 1917 has been 
immensely increased since then by the vote of the women. Third, 
he is identified in the public mind with Barnes, and it is quite 
clear that the love and admiration of the voters are turning more 
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McCutcheon’s 
Hand Made Laces 


We are fortunate in having an ample supply of ;| 
Hand Made Laces, just now when the demand E|| 
, 1s at its height and the supply extremely limited. 


The assortment includes all the most desirable makes— 


VENISE, DucuHess, PoINT, ROSALINE, CARRICK-MA-CROSS, 
LIMERICK, VALENCIENNES, BINCHE, AND POINT DE Paris, 
FILET, IRISH CROCHET, CLUNY AND TORCHON. 


Medallions of various Hand Made Laces in great variety. 
Prices for all these laces are exceptionally reasonable. 


Mail Orders receive prompt and careful attention. 


James McCutcheon & Company 
Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Streets, New York 
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and more toward the memory of Theodore Roosevelt and less 


and less toward his determined opponent. 
Why should the party weight itself in a critical year with such 


omen a difficult candidate? The only answer I ever receive is that 

aaa “Jimmie is such a good fellow.” Very possibly he is, but are 

feat. there not other fellows in the party equally good and somewhat 

late easier to elect? 

con- Marie P. Bootn, 

for Member of Clinton County Republican Advisory Committee. 

uld Plattsburg, N. Y. 
his 3 


Three Antis 
(Dedicated to Alabama, Georgia and Mississippi) 


1 HERE were three crows sat on a tree I THE 


And they Were black as Crows could be. | p | | 
—e e OLL, \! DER (0) 


ESTABLISHED 1848 
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nen se © 
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Said number one, “ all change I hate 
“Thy agitate, why legislate? 


J “ee . > 
- ily slogan is regurgitate.” 
ns 
s Said number two, “ My grandad great 
rt “Jin seventeen hundred ninety-eight 
ved in this state ; 
7, oe . r 22 i 
e was good enough for him, 1 vow, 


iS “So why not good for me just now! 
“Caw, caw, O, pshaw, why change the law!” 


GOWNS 


29 TN D8 SET OA GIN ON SIT 1 ED OES BD 19 | 
ye x i . 


de 
) 
) Suid number three and scratched his pate, 
= ‘This suffrage talk is silly prate, SUITS COATS 
d, “To tell the truth, why hesitate? 
“1Ve males alone should dominate! 
“Caw, caw, O, pshaw, why change the law!” T r 
Marie Bown. FURS MILLINERY 
29 
=) 
s Noncommittal on Reservations BLOUSES LINGERIE 


tion passed by the League of Women Voters in regard to 


MISSES’ .xc CHILDRENS 
CLOTHING 


the League of Nations. 

As first reported from the Committee on Resolutions, it read: 

“ Resolved, That we urge the adhesion of the United States 
to the League of Nations, with such reservations as may be con- 
sidered necessary, but with the least possible delay.” 

Mrs. Catherine Waugh McCulloch moved to strike out the 
words, “ with such reservations as may be considered necessary.” 


T HERE seems to be a little misunderstanding as to the resolu- 
1] 
| 
| 
| 


| 

She said that in striking out these words, the convention would 
| not be going on record as opposed to reservations, but would 
merely be taking a noncommittal attitude as to whether there 


SOV ON 99 a8 eo 


should be reservations or not. She added that some reservations “yp 
| would undoubtedly be made, and that the proposal for a League ), 
| of Nations, in the form in which it was originally submitted to the ra. > AT 9 
Senate, was absolutely dead. 4h c } Prt AVENUE 46 STREET 
The convention voted to strike out the clause about reserva- $ NEw YORK CITY 
tions, and in consequence some of the papers are reporting that i 
it went on record as opposed to any reservations. This was not asi 
| the case. a ae BOYLSTON STREET BOSTON 
A. S. B. oi 
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Important Announcement 





The International Woman Suffrage 
Congress Called for Madrid in 
May Has Been Changed 
to Geneva 








TIME: JUNE 6 TO 12 


Approximate Cost Between $800 
and $900 for six weeks’ trip, includ- 
ing about six days sightseeing in 
Paris, and probably a visit to the 
battlefields. | 











Steamship accommodations are very 
scarce. If you wish to go in the 
same party with the delegates, you 
must wire immediately to this office 
for reservations, and we will do the 
best we can to secure them. We 
can offer several outside two-berth 
rooms on the Promenade Deck. 
Party sails from New York on 
May 19. 


Wired reservations must be followed 


by cash deposit of $25.00. 










CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT 
President 


International Woman Suffrage Alliance 
171 Madison Ave. 
New York 
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a one of the four Latin countries of Europe, or the 
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The I. W. S. A. Meeting 


T HE International Suffrage Alliance will meet. 

It will not hold its sessions in Madrid, Spain, in May; but 
will hold them in Geneva, Switzerland, in June. Its skies may 
change, but its purpose will go on more inflexibly than ever, punc- 
tuated by the revelation just made of the impotence of women 
in an old and great ccuntry like Spain, where women of chiarac- 
ter, influence and social prestige have just been denied a tunda- 
mental and just right. 

The dates for the June meeting are June 6 to 12. 

The Union of Spanish women, the Marquesa del Ter, presi- 
dent, was to have been the hostess to the women of the world 
in their first after-the-war conference. 

The change from Madrid to Geneva is due to the reactionary 
branch of the clerical party in Spain, which is opposed to the 
formation of any women’s societies, except under the presidency 
and control of the clergy. 

The Marquesa del Ter announces that the feminist movement 
had found “sympathizers in every class of Spanish society, and 
that many devout, orthodox Catholic women in Spain tavor 
woman suffrage, and have worked for it under the leadership of 
Cardinal Guisola y Menendez, Archbishop of Toledo.’ The Mar- 
quesa had practically gained the right to use the Royal Theatre 
in Madrid for the meetings of the Alliance, whose coming to 
Spain had been cordially endorsed by several leading statesmen 
with liberal tendencies. It is also currently reported that the 
young Queen would have been glad to welcome the International 
Alliance. 

The Spanish situation emphasizes the need of the continuance 
of the Alliance as a world-wide organization for gaining the 
fundamental rights of women. A part of the discussion planned 
for this world congress, wherever it shall be held, is that of how 
far and how long the Alliance will be needed. One of its pur- 
poses is to draw up a woman’s charter defining the concrete re- 
forms necessary before its work as an international body shill 


cease. 


twenty Latin countries of South America has enfranchised 

its women,” says Miss Chrystal McMillan of Edinburgh, Scotland, 
recording secretary of the Alliance, in summing up the task ahead 
of the organization. 
Women are still without electoral rights in Greece and Turkey, 

in Bulgaria, China and Japan; and in various other lands where 
some form of constitutional government exists. The Alliance 
will undoubtedly continue until the declaration made at its first 
congress in Berlin in 1904 is fulfilled. This declaration was that 
“men and women are equally entitled to the free exercise of 
their individual rights and liberties. 
The vote, says the Alliance, is a weapon to be used in making 
possible the free exercise of the individual rights and liberties 
of women. In few countries is the full equality of husband and 
wife recognized. No country has even yet made a beginning in 
putting women on a level with men economically. Therefore the 
future program of the women of the Alliance is enormous. The 
achievements already made in equalizing the status of women, 
while actually great, are relatively small viewed from a world 
stand-point. Can any country be named where an equal moral 
standard for the two sexes is anything more than a dream of a 
few reformers? 
Aside from the more delicate adjustments to be made between 
men and women, there are still countries where gross abuses 
exist ; where girls and women are bought and sold, and “ it is fit 
ting” announces the Alliance’s secretary, “ that the enfranchised 
women of the West should demand enforcement of international 
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laws against slavery.” Women must take concerted action for 
proper representation on the League of Nations. 

Among the latest countries, whose women have applied for 
affiliation with the International Woman Suffrage Alliance, are 
four Spanish-speaking ones, Spain, Argentina, Uruguay and 
Cuba. The Union de las Mujeres de Espana came into existence 
in August, 1918, and its spirited president is the Marquesa del 
Ter, with headquarters at Madrid. The Association Nacional de 
Mujeres Espanolas is another feminist organization in Spain, 
presided over by Dona Maria Espinosa. This association is 
working out a wide plan including the complete legal personality 
of women, equal moral laws, equal opportunities and equal pay. 
Its program reads like that of the American League of Women 
Voters. 

The oldest Spanish feminist society is the Liga Espanola para 
el Progresso de la Mujer. It stands for the complete progress of 
women and its president, Dona Ana Bernal, is also editor of a 
suffrage organ Redencion. 

These three societies are united in a federation called the 
Consejo Supremo Feminista, whose presiding officer is Dona 
Maria Espinosa. 


Downtrodden Men 

y EREAFTER the men of Montenegro are to have the same 
H rights as women when it comes to doing equal work. They 
haven’t made any particular demand for such rights, and it is only 
owing to the persistence of Captain Watts, in charge of the 
\merican Red Cross Hospital in Cettinje, that they have at last 
got them. He holds that men have just as much right as women 
to dig ditches and carry wood and clean sewers and do plumbing 
work. So plainly defined is this right, says Captain Watts, that 
hereafter only men will have the inestimable privilege of doing 
these things. In short, the old social order of Montenegro is to 
be changed without a male suffrage campaign. 

The first triumph of the “ new man” is in connection with re- 
modeling the hospital. It was in an extremely filthy and dilapi- 
dated condition. The courtyard was a great mud-hole filled with 
refuse, and several dead horses. Captain Watts went to the pre- 
fect, a rugged old native, gorgeously clad in a crimson coat em- 
broidered with gold, blue bloomers and pointed shoes, with a 
broad leather belt around his waist in which were stuck two 
pistols, heavily incrusted with silver. 

“T need thirty-eight men at once to help clean up the hospital.” 
announced the Red Cross man. 

The old prefect looked puzzled. 
Cross means thirty-eight women,” he said in a matter of fact tone. 

“Men,” said Captain Watts firmly. 

Nevertheless a squad of women appeared the following morn- 
ing. But Captain Watts refused to allow them to go to work. 

“ Why not?” demanded one woman in an injured tone. “ Don’t 
we look strong enough?” 

“No,” said Captain Watts, “this hospital is going to be built 
on the American plan.” 

The old prefect was looking on with a puzzled expression. He 
had selected the best women drain-diggers he knew and his pride 
was touched. 

“If I cannot have men do this work I will do it myself,” said 
“We, as Americans, cannot allow 
And seizing a 


“Of course the noble Red 


the champion of men’s rights. 
the burden of our work to be borne by women.” 
shovel, he started digging along the line of the drain he had 
marked out. 

The argument was effective. The prefect saw the point, and 
sent for ten men. Next day more came, and the work was finally 
completed by men, while the women looked askance at the labor- 
ing men who had replaced them in their heritage of toil. 
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Posed by 
Ruth Shepley 
starring in 
“‘Adam and I! 





Who wouldn’t show pride in the possession of so 
charming and individual a pajama suit as this which 
Ruth Shepley of ““Adam and Eva”’ fame wears—with 
cap and mules to match—all trimmed with ‘‘J. C.”’ 
Lady Fair Ribbon. 

There’s a ‘‘J.C.’’ Ribbon for every need—buy them 


by name— 
LADY FAIR SANKANAC 
SATIN DE LUXE VIOLET 
TROUSSEAU DEMOCRACY 


[Registered trade mark names} 


JOHNSON, COWDIN & COMPANY, Inc., 


40 EAST 30th STREET NEW YORK 
‘America’s Best Ribbons”’ 
Send 10 cents for RIBBONOLOGY—shows how to make useful ribbon novelties 
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I i-n 
of the rong footwear 
CANTILEVER SHOES are built 
to make every day a day of foot- 
rest 
The styles are correct, of course 
American women have set. the 
standard for the world in shoe 
smartness 
But CANTILEVER SHOES have 
the added distinction of being al- 
ways comfortable They are 
shaped to the contour of the foot 
The under-arch, in particular, is constructed to fit perfectly the 
natural curve of the bones 
The flexible shank is a feature entirely missing from ordinary shoes 
It is characterized by a pliability which gives free play to the mus- 
cles of the arch in walking. That exercise strengthens the muscle 
and prevents fallen arches 
In addition, the inner sole line of CANTILEVER SHOES follows the 
natural line of the foot A fact which induces graceful, easy 
carriage. 
Soft kidskins in black and in the fashionable colors 
In widths from AAAAA to E Priced from $12.20 to $18.80 includ- 
ing tax 
Come in and let one of our experts fit you to a pair of CANTI- 
you of their superior 


LEVER SHOES. A mere try-on will convince 
comfort. 


You will be carefully fitted at these and other stores 


Cantilever Shoe Shop, 22 West 39th St., New York. 

Cantilever Shoe Shop, Room 501, 30 East Randolph St., Chicago. 
Cantilever Shoe Shop, 86 Pratt St., Hartford, Conn. 

Jordan Marsh Company, Boston. 

Lansburgh & Bro., Washington, D. C. 
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Organization Notes 


A Fillip to the Laggards 
ORTH CAROLINA independent Demo- 
N crats see the value of going on record for 
the Federal Suffrage Amendment as a political 
policy. When the Greensboro convention of 
the North Carolina Equal Suffrage Association 
asked the Legislature of the state to pass the 
Amendment, its request met with instant appro- 
bation from many quarters and notably from 
the Independent Democratic Carters Weekly 
of North Wilkesboro. 
What the outspoken editor sees is not whether 


the North Carolina Legislature wants to pass 


it or not, but what will happen to the Demo- 


cratic column of states in the coming presi- 
dential elections if southern states continue to 
alienate women voters. After calling attention 
to the record of 1916, the editor of Carter’s 
Weekly continues: “The votes of women will 
be a far more potent factor in the election this 
year than in 1916. Since then even the Empire 
State of New York has joined the suffrage 
column. Under the conditions that now ob- 
tain, the policy that alienates the women voters 
deliberately extinguishes the last hope of na- 
tional victory. 

“And the refusal of the Democratic Legisla- 
ture of North Carolina, in the very crisis of 
the contest, to ratify the Anthony Amendment 
will go about as far to harden the hearts and 
stiffen the necks of women suffragists against 
the Democratic party as anything that could well 


be imagined. 


“It is the secular policy of the Republican 
party to cultivate the belief in the country at 
large that when the Democratic party is in power 
the South is in the saddle. It is in the ligh: of 
the psychology thus produced that we are tu 
judge the political effect of a solid southern 
opposition to the cause of equal suffrage. As 
the voting women, intent upon the comp!:te 
enfranchisement of their sex, see that result 
postponed by the implacable hostility of ‘he 
South, it is but natural for them to array th 


selves in opposition to the political aspirati: 


f 


of that section. 

“On the contrary, if North Carolina, a rep: 
sentative southern state, should lift them oy 
the fence at the moment of their supreme nex 
the revulsion of feminist sentiment in favor 
the Democrats might tip the scale of victo 
again, as it did in 1916. 

“Such is the argument of expediency, rei: 
forced already by action of a clear majority « 
the states and of four-fifths of all the Christia 
nations, and confirmed in principle by the co 
science of universal democracy; but over agains 
these, the ‘home-saver’ has a conscience of hi 
own, that knows neither party exigency nor th 


judgment of civilization.” 


Massachusetts 
Jancroft, Worcester, was the 


yee Hotel Bz 
scene on Saturday, February 28, of the 


final gathering of the Massachusetts Woman 
Suffrage Association. At the business session 


Saturday morning, the delegates to the Conven- 
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tion took action to dissolve the Association and 
to reorganize it as the Massachusetts League of 
Women Voters, in accordance with the plans 
adopted at Chicago for the conduct of suffrage 
auxiliaries. On the evening of the 28th, the first 
steps in political education were taken at a 
meeting presided over by Mayor Sullivan of 


Worcester. Political parties were discussed. 


New Hampshire 
EW HAMPSHIRE can hardly wait for 
N the ratification of the Federal Suffrage 
Amendment to enfranchise its women. A reso- 
lution was presented to the Constitutional Con- 
vention, which reconvened last week, asking that 
full suffrage for women be included in the pro- 


visions of the proposed constitution. 


Wisconsin 
t HE Wisconsin Woman’s Suffrage Asso- 
Er ciation went out of existence, to be super- 
eded by the Wisconsin League of Women Vot- 
ers, at a mass meeting that was held in Mil- 
Action providing for dis- 
held in 
Wisconsin 


waukee, February 20. 
taken at the convention 


The 


Woman’s Suffrage Association was organized in 


solution was 


Milwaukee in November. 
1881 and has been active ever since. It secured 
the passage of a law giving women the right to 
vote on school matters in 1885, conducted a 
lively though unsuccessful campaign at the elec- 
tion in 1912, has made constant appeal to mem- 
bers of Congress and the state Legislature, has 
ceased 


never from its campaign of education 


and had the satisfaction of seeing its measures 
passed by large majorities in both houses at the 
last session of the Wisconsin Legislature. 

The League of Women Voters, the Wiscon- 
sin women remind the world, is a non-partisan 
organization whose object is to educate women 
in the use of the ballot and to stand for a pro- 
gram of progressive legislation in which women 
of all parties are interested. Members of rep- 


resentative women’s organizations throughout 


the state will be invited to attend the conference 
and take part in the program. The league will 


at this meeting elect its officers, adopt such 
measures as it pleases concerning a constitution, 
and plan for a program of work, in which it is 
expected to interest all public spirited women, 


suffragists and non-suffragists. 


** Governor Clement’s Duty ” 


From The Daily Messenger, St. Albans, Vt. 

ERMONT’S attitude on the proposed 
V woman suffrage amendment to the federal 
Constitution is becoming increasingly important 
as it develops that the concurrence of this state 
will be necessary if the amendment is to be 
adopted in time to give the American women 
the right to participate in the coming national 
elections. 

The Messenger was one of those papers which 
earnestly hoped that, because of action on the 
part of other states, it would be unnecessary for 
Vermont seriously to consider the subject of 
The 


Messenger never believed that a special session 


calling a special session of the Legislature. 


should be called for the sole purpose of in- 
cluding the state among the lists of ratifying 
commonwealths. That would be spending good 
money to no useful purpose. 

3ut the situation changes now that it develops 
that our vote may be needed, not for the ulti- 
secure ratification in 


mate ratification, but to 


time to open the road to the polls for the 


women at the next elections. Equal suffrage is 
certain to be a reality, and this being so, it is 
only just that the women be given the ballot in 
time for use in the selecting of the next national 


government. 


Equality of suffrage may rightly be claimed 


as a Republican measure. It would be a strange 


paradox, then, if Vermont, one of the stuanchest 


stand in the 


of all Republican states, were to 
way of full realization of the equality at this 
time. It would be a position which The Mes- 
senger believes the Republicans of Vermont 
would not relish, and which they do not wish 
to see hecom« reality. 

Therefore, while regretting the necessity, The 
Messenger believes that justice to the state 
and to the country as a whole demands a con- 


sideration of this amendment by the Legislature 
1921. 


obtained 


of Vermont before the regular session in 


The only way the consideration can be 


is by the calling of a special session, and the 
power to do this resides in Governor Clement. 
has be n opposed to call- 


With the 


situation; with it appearing that by 


Governor Clement 


sion change in the 


ing such a s« 


failure to 


(Continued on page 965) 
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nizing this need we have devel- 
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Some Foreign Novels 
RTICLE X of the League of Nations not- 
withstanding, the American reading public 


is entering into entangling alliances with for- 
eign literature and without the consent of the 
United States Congress. Mr. Lodge and his 
reservations may keep up a political warfare, 
but at the spot where public opinion is created, 
there has ceased to be international indifference. 
Americans are reading new French novels, and 
a whole new American public has been created 
which can read them in some fashion—hum- 
blingly, falteringly or smoothly, in their untrans- 
lated form. There is charm and intimacy in 
foreign speech when one has passed even its 
outside portals, and thousands of boys who were 
“over there” and brushed up their academic 
So they 


and “1l’Atlan- 


school French, do not want to let it go. 


are reading “Colas Brengnon’ 
tide,” “ Le petit Pierre” and “ Laurence Albani ” 
without waiting for an interpreter. 

A whole range of international periodicals 
emphasize this awakening to foreign influences. 


There is the Anglo-French Review, and the 
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Anglo-Scandinavian Review, for two of them. 
Foreign writers too are friendly to American 
thought, as a whole shelf of French books about 
America testifies. “Les Cousins Riches” by 
Colette Yver, is a French view of Americans. 
Paul Junka’s 
another—not a novel, but a wonderfully kindly 
sympathetic story of the A. R. C, and the 
A. E. F. These books are not like the con- 


scious propagandists, each sowing distrust of 


“Notre Oncle d’Amerique” is 


the other land and its policies, they are not 
wrangling over which of us all won the war; 
but they are weaving a strong, if unintentional, 
inter-racial fabric, which reservations to the 


League of Nations can not budge. 


O* the other hand, American reviewers are 
much more alert than formerly to the 
February 


foreign writing. The 


output of 
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Bookman shows two illustrative such articles- 
one on recent French books and one on Spanis! 
books, the latter of great interest to suffragists 
who know that to South American Spanish 
speaking countries is due much of old Spain’ 
awakening to the feminist cause and to progres 
in general. Mr. Isaac Goldberg in his articl« 
on Spanish books, acknowledges that Spanish 
American writers have not only kept the stream 
of Spanish literature fresh and virile, but hav« 
given Spain a new prose. He claims special 
praise for two famous South-American writers, 
Daria and Rodo, one a Nicaraguayan and the 


other a Uruguayan. 


RACA ARANHA’S “Canaan” (Four Seas 

Publishing Co.) is an example of a South 
American novel, written not in Spanish, but in 
Portuguese. It is the work of a Brazilian diplo- 
mat, whose devotion to the Allied Cause was one 
of the factors in leading Brazil to take its war 
stand among the Allies. The significance of 
Canaan, a harsh and terrible story in some par- 
ticulars, with passages of elegance when the 
writer describes the natural beauty of his native 
land, lies in its candid confession of the way the 
have permitted their people 


Brazilian people 


to fall into the hands of exploiting foreign 


capitalists, mostly Germans. Senor Aranha 


seems to have no Teutonic hatred, since his 
Milkau is kindly 


enough; yet he makes the public aware that one 


portrayal of the German 
group of German emigrants to Brazil came with 
a defined policy of planting the standard of the 
double eagles. The book is without bitterness, 
but uneven, squalid at times, and, as a novel, 


loosely constructed. 


INCE all the reviewers have said in chorus 
S that the two most powerful books since the 
war are Henri Barbusse’s Light (E. P. Dutton 
New York) and Latzko’s 


Iudgment of Peace 


Company, Andreas 
(Boni and Liveright, New 
York) one would like to say something different. 
But, the facts are with the reviewers. Light has 
been previously reviewed in the oman Citizen. 
It is the work of a man who fought in the French 
trenches, as the Judgment of Peace is the work 
of an Austrian officer. Yet thought for thought, 
reaction for reaction, they are strikingly similar. 
Latzko’s book is full of the same desire to 
reach out hands across borders of hatred and 
find the oneness of men’s hearts. As the work 
of an officer in the army of the Central Powers, 
it is a startling and ferocious arraignment of 
the crue!ty of the military system. He not only 
hates what that system has done to the souls 
of men like the gentle von Krulow, driven by 


caste tradition into a life of blood and iron— 
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the timid school-master Frobel, and the proud 
pianist Gadsky; but he also fears it. He fears 
even more a conquering Germany than a con- 
quered one. “I tell you,” said the German cor- 
poral of the hospital corps. “Men sit 
together and speak as we have spoken tonight. 
in every trench, in every hospital garden, in the 
ark corridors of barracks—everywhere they 
‘rouch and put their heads together and speak 
f the fearful consequences of the victory they 
ire helping to win. When at night I roll my- 
self in my coat and put my ear to the earth 
{ seem to hear all those voices. I hear them 
argue and rebel as we did tonight. And when 
morning comes they march by me unafraid, 
their rifles in their hands. Not one recoils at 
the imminence of death; not one dares to speak 
openly. At the word of command they fight 
like tigers. Is that not strange and unthinkable? 
And many such lie even now in the great 
graves. And I tell you that one could find 
whole divisions at the front composed of men 
who think exactly as we do, and fear nothing 
as they fear the triumph of the forces that vic- 
tory would unleash. There are whole-souled 
men among them, free minds whom nothing 
could subdue in peace, who resented all pres- 
sure and who now give their blood for the 
prison that is to be built about them. Never 
was there such a combat! Men have died for 
a conviction, for their freedom or for booty. 
But never except in this war have men fought 


for a victory which they feared.” 


BOUT twenty-five years ago, de Graaf de 

!'Espinay, a Dutch novelist, wrote to an 
American man of letters calling attention to a 
brilliant young countryman, M. de l’Espinay’s 
“friend and disciple” who had just published 
some remarkable novels. The young writer 
was Louis Couperus, and the two distinctive 
novels written by him were “Psyche” and 
“Fidessa,” symbolic stories. Afterwards, Mr. 
Couperus became widely known for a subtle 
type of realism in his Small Souls series. A 
new story Ecstacy, (Dodd, Mead and Co.) has 
been rather more abused than appreciated by 
the critics, who see in it a species of neurotic- 
ism and a study of morbid complexes. His 
translator, Mr. Alexander Teixeira de Mattos, 
speaks of it as a specimen of Mr. Couperus’s 
work twenty-seven years ago, when he was a 
leading member of what was then known as 
the “sensitivist school of Dutch novelists.” 
He claims for it that it possesses “an elusive 
charm of its own—a charm marking a differ- 
ent tendency from that of the later books.” 
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The theme is that of love, the creator, mak- 
ing a super life which stretches the self to 
greater and greater powers. It is written in 
a pre-Raphaelitish mood and shows a woman, 
quivering with sensibilities, who abnegates love 
itself in the hope of holding her lover to 
something finer than his lowest self. Taco 
Quaerts is a sort of half-beast man, possibly 
a symbol. He seems goaded by a material 
self into orgies and lifted by a spiritual self 
into reverences and amazing  happinesses. 
With a realization that his love for her will 
become, after custom has staled it, only 
another instance of physical abasement, Cecile 
van Even withholds herself from him, 
although love tempts her. 

Mr. Couperus is not effete, he is not without 
virility. Life has many such subtleties as he 
depicts; it is not all war and the high cost 
of living, profiteering and buccaneering. In 
style he is one of the inheritors of Daudet. 
In mysticism he belongs to a group less French 
than Scandinavian. 

His psychology is not far from the schools 
of art and music of the last years before the 
war. A quarter of a century ago, he was a 
disciple of that theory of the interchangeable- 
ness of sensory emotions, which has led a 
recent musician to propose seriously that color 
be given its part in opera for the purpose of 
strengthening tone. This confusion of sound, 
light, color and motion have been at the 
foundation of most aesthetic experiments in 
the last dozen years. Mr. Couperus is fond 
of black and white effects, of a repeated prose 
rhythm almost like. free verse, and of a 
Hebraic use of parallelisms. He is quite evi- 
dently caviar to most readers, but has con- 
tinued for many years to find some people on 
both sides of the sea, who find his “ sensi- 


, 


tivism” full of haunting qualities. 


Woman Triumphant 

HEN was there ever a better time to pub- 

lish a review of Cronau’s Woman Trium- 
phant (R. Cronau, N. Y., publisher) than now, 
when women of the United States have cele- 
brated in Chicago their complete emancipation, 
and have pledged anew their service to the 
country’s progress. 

There has been a singular dearth of good 
biographical material about women, and Mr. Ru- 
dolph Cronau, “an appreciative member of the 
other sex” as he styles himself, has sought to 


present a complete lexicon in a single volume. 

The book is a mine of information, and is 
abundantly and well illustrated. Its first half 
is devoted to brief chapters’ on the place of 
women in the remote past, the evolution of 
marriage and economic customs, her status 
among the several ancient civilizations, in the 
middle ages, and at present. 

The latter part of the book is a record of 
noble women Here are found those who held 
political salons during the French Revolution, 
the pioneers of the suffrage movement, the early 
period of women in industry. This last includes 
a survey of the whole range of industrial ad- 
vances, minimum wage, eight-hour day, equal 
pay and industrial health. Women as ministers, 
as doctors, as nurses, as lawyers, as inventors, 
as scientists, as writers are grouped together 

The book ends with a story of women’s win- 
ning the vote, and with pictures of great Ameri- 
can suffragists, among them Miss Anthony, Dr. 
Shaw and Mrs. Catt. 


Family Incomes 

HE Monthly Labor Review for December 
gy ipedonn a study of family incomes which 
is especially interesting, in that it aims to show 
not the amount but the source of income. Tak- 
ing two families, “in one case,” says the study, 
“the income may be derived wholly from the 
wages or salary of the husband. The wife's 
time may be devoted to her domestic and social 
duties—care of the home and children, and such 
neighborhood or other work as she may be in- 
terested in. The children are in school. In the 
case of the second family, the husband’s earn- 
ings may be insufficient to support the family 
and it becomes necessary for the wife to devote 
more or less of her time to working for pay, 
or for the children to stop school and go to 
work to supplement the income of the husband 
and father. 

Onl; five per cent of the average incomes 
studied were derived from sources other than 
wages. Ninety-two localities were studied. Of 
these, in only one did the father contribute 
practically the whole income. In forty-nine he 
contributed about 90 per cent; in twenty-nine, 
85 per cent and over; in ten, about 80 per cent. 
Thus in only 20 per cent of these families were 
considerable contributions made by others than 
the father. This is an astonishing result of an 
inquiry made in these days when we are in- 
clined to say from our own practical experience 
that in most families the father’s income is in- 
adequate to meet expenses and it is growing to 
be an everyday affair for both wife and children 


to turn in and help 
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The Explanation Educational A No-Man’s Land in N. C. 
HE National Education Association report A CLEVER idea, cleverly worked out, is cue st 
on teachers’ salaries amply accounts for men,” were to receive less than $700 a year and to Miss Martha Haywood, publicity chair- i 


the menacing shortage of teachers we hear of _ they were rated at $56.17 and $57.68 per month. man of the North Carolina Equal Suffrage s 


in all parts of the country. The report shows “It is apparently more remunerative,” says Association. She has established what she cals F 
that between 1914 and 1918 the average cost of Mrs. V. B. Turner, commenting on this dis- | 2 No Man’s Land Column in the North Wilk: s- ko 
living increased 45 per cent. In 1914-15 the proportion in salaries in the Monthly Labor Re- boro, North Carolina, Carter’s Weekly, wh«re f 
average teacher’s salary was $543.31. At a45 view, “to mind trains than to train minds.” “poetry and politics, cabbages and kings”—:|I ‘ 


per cent rate of increase it should in 1918 have shall have. their little day—and say. : 


been $788.43, according to estimates of the Her “colyum” is open to “contribs” who m y : 

United States Commission of Education; how- For the League quote the Bible, O. Henry or Freud, if so 

ever, teachers’ average salary did actually in- OR the use of the special committees of | they write with honesty and sincerity. S « 

crease during that time to only $630.64. F the League of Women Voters, the follow- even offers a prize of $25 for the best contril P 
ing list of books has been made out by the tion under the following conditions: f 


(a) Said contributions must bear the h:] 


H. W. 


authoritative 


Wilson Company, of New York City, 
marks of truth 


reference : ' 
It must be typed or written legibly 


source of books for 


UMEROUS examples are cited of young 
N people leaving high school to work in 
mines, machine shops and shipbuilding yards, libraries. (b) 
Employment Management and Modern Indus- long hand. ) 


(c) It may be signed or unsigned. 


where they received higher average wages than 


did the teachers in the schools which they left. trial Movements. These are two of a series 


: I 
High school boys employed during the summer on Industrial Relations by ‘Daniel Bloom- (d) If signed and chaperoned by a dolla 
° » 2 -- ’ . . * e e « mae’ a nes 4 ‘ ¢ 
of 1919 as machinists’ helpers in the shipyards of field. A third volume of the same series for a year’s subscription to ‘this co 
. . . . . . e . , ’ . acer © : > r © ‘ 
a Virginia city received more per day than did soon to follow is Problems of Labor. The yum’ and accompanied by a specime 


in that it of what Judge Carter calls the “chiro 


will bring into one book the best of the cur- 


the elementary teachers of that city. last volume resembles the others, 


In the recommendations of the Railroad Wage graphic practice” of the person yor 


think you would like to marry, we wil 
ask ‘Herself’ the 


umn 


Commission for wage increases in sixteen of rent literature on the subject so selected and 


classified as to cover the various subjects dis- sphinx of this col 
There is 


an introduction by Meyer Bloomfield, a se- 


the lowest paid branches of the service only 


two, “messengers and attendants” and “section cussed from varying points of view. to pass on both specimens ani 


mail you her written advice as t 





lected bibliography and a comprehensive index. 
Articles by 
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‘auses of Friction and Unrest. 


Miss Chaires’ Outdoor School 





746 Madison Avenue New York City 


Kindergarten and Primary for children 3 
to 10 years. Healthful outdoor activities 
under the stimulus of select companion- 
ship, coupled with individual attention 
and the advantages of private tutoring. 


“Good Time Club,” Afternoon Activities. Gift Shop 














M. Blanche Townsend 


Expression Acting 
Public Speaking 


Studio: 13 Gramercy Park, New York 


SUMMER Professional 
bnecoy 27 > sean al 
clone Landscape Ar- 
chitecture; Interior 
Decoration, Poster Advertising, Illustration. 
NEW YORK SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ART 


FRANK ALVAH PARSONS, Pres. Circulars 
Susan F. Bissell, Secy., 2239 Bway., New York 


Voice 
Platform Reading 





























CULTURED ENGLISH DICTION 
SPEAKING — VOICE TRAINING 


te 





Elimination of foreign and provi 
MARGUERITE ROBERTSON 
33 W. 31st St., New York City 


By appointment only Telephone Schuyler 637° 














When writing to, 


Roundtree, John P. Frey and others. 
Cost of Living. Articles by Frank A. Taussig, 
W. F. Ogburn and Theodore H. Price. 
Methods of Compensation. 
(a) Wage Methods and Bonuses, N. I. 
Stone, John A. Fitch and others. 
(b) Profit Sharing. G. W. Perkins, Charles 
W. Eliot and others. 
(c) Minimum Wage. Sidney Webb. 
Hours of Work. 
(a) Shorter Work-Day, C. J. Morrison, 
John A. Fitch, Lord Leverhulme, 
A. F. of L., and others. 
(b) Night Work. 


Tenure of Employment. E. A. Ross, Royal 
Meeker and others. 

Trade Unionism. J. L. Laughlin, William H. 
Taft, J. A. Hobson, E. H. Gary, Louis D. 


Brandies, and others. 
Labor Disputes and Adjustments. 
Limitation of Output. 
Industrial Insurance. 
Housing, Methods of Promoting Industrial 
Peace. 
Occupational Hygiene. 


Women in Industry 


or dealing with, 





IVAN TARASOFF 


Graduate of Imperial Russian School 


All Styles of Artistic Dancing 


Class and Private 
Normal Courses for Teachers 
Tuxedo Blidg., 637 Madison Ave. and 69th 8t. 
Telephone Plaza 9239. 














CLASSIC—NATIONAL—FOLK 
INTERPRETIVE—BALLROOM 


DANCING 


“To Miss O'Neill I owe my success.” 


766 Madison Avenue, New York 





ROSETTA O'NEILL 


— Mrs. Vernen Castle 





























VESTOFF - SEROVA 
RUSSIAN SCHOOL 
OF 


CLASSIC DANCING 


47 West 72nd Street New York City 
Telephone: Columbus 6212 


Private Lessons Classes 





Normal Courses 
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whether you had best hasten ‘the day’ 
or postpone the year of your great 
adventure in economics.” 

Miss Haywood further explains her narrow 
strip of new’s print, her snappy little press terri- 
“ Here,” says she, “ shall 
Here shall 


they strike their hands and put up their bare 


tory, as “the mat.” 
orthodoxy and heterodoxy strip. 
knuckles. Here acquit themselves like men and 
fight. No Man’s Land we have named this be- 
cause we hope to show it disputed territory 
worth the fighting for—by all men who have 
something they wish to say. 

“Here we hope to hear the challenge of the 
‘Masterful Few’ barking over a few inches of 
space. 
file clamoring to be heard in the market place. 


Here to hear the shout of the rank-and- 


“Here shall we talk of rebel flags, of rosaries 
and old love letters.” 

Here also in the Southland, where women’s 
causes have been met with ridicule, shall the 
plain truth about these causes be given its place. 

Hurrah for more strips of news-print No 


Man’s Land. 


‘ : 
Here’s hoping. 


To Shepherds and Wise Men 

(In Memory of Anna Howard Shaw) 
BY WITTER BYNNER 

Set to Music by A. Madely Richardson. Sung 
at the Shaw Memorial Service, 

Chicago, February 15 

STAR danced and she was born 

To hold its dancing in her eyes, 

To be 


To be a beacon to the wise. 


a guide to the forlorn, 


She was a rising of the dead 
To prove they had not died in vain, 
And ghosts of the uncomforted 
Followed laughing in her train. 
She was a living benison 
To prove the: potency of birth 
With the dear honor she has done 
To generations of the earth. 
She was herself the starry light 
Leading still to Nazareth, 
Moving lovely through the night, 
Dominating even death. 
Leading still, to every town 
Where an angel blows his horn, 
Where a light is leaning down, 
Where a little child is born. 











Women,” 


66H NDUSTRIAL Occupations of 
I by Enid M. Price, holder of a scholar- 
ship ‘at McGill University, contributed by the 


Canadian Reconstruction Association, is the 


latest study of women at men’s work during 


the war. It is a study of women industrial 


workers in Montreal and though it adds to the 


number of women catalogued as munition 


workers and in the other fields in which they 
took men’s places, it adds nothing to the con- 


clusions arrived at by other studies, namely, 


that women made as good workers as men 


and that notwithstanding that fact, they in 
few cases received equal pay for equal work 


PERMANENT committee to determine 
l \ physical standards for working children 


has been created by the Federal Children’s 


Bureau. The work of the Committee is to 
work out standards of normal development on 
certificates. The Com- 


Barth, Di- 


which to base work 
George r; 


Health 


Chairman: Dr. 


mittee consists of Dr. 
Hygiene, City Department, 


Wis. ; 


Employment 


rector of 
Milwaukee, Emma M. 


Appel, Certificate Department, 


Chicago Board of Education; Dr. S. Josephine 
Baker, Chief of Bureau of Child Hygiene, De- 
partment of Health, New York City; Dr. C. 
Ward Crampton, Normal 
Physical Education, Battle Creek; Dr. D. L. 
Edsall, Harvard Medical 
George W. Health 
N.. ¥.2 De Linenthal, 


dustrial Clinic, Massachusetts General Hospital ; 


Dean, School of 


Dean, School; Dr. 


Coler, Officer, Rochester, 


Harry Director of In- 
Dr. Anna E. Rude, Director, Hygenie Division, 
U. S. Children’s Bureau; Dr. Thomas D. Wood, 
Chairman on Health Problems and Education, 


Columbia University, New York City. 


Good Citizens Appreciative 
To THE Epitor or THE WomMaAN CITIZEN: 

LEASE accept my thanks and deep appre- 
| aren of the “Special Convention Num- 
ber” of the Woman Citizen. The accounts, 
with portraits of the splendid women, who did 
so much that we might have our rights, are 


most inspiring, and I cannot feel thankful 
enough for all that they were willing to do. In 
our class for “Good Citizenship” your paper is 
often quoted; and it is “just great” to have it. 


(Mrs. W. J.) 


Lansdown, Pa. 


ANNA T. SUPLEE. 





MISS MARY DUGANE, Principal 





MISS DUGANE’S SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 


For the Deaf and Hard-of-Hearing 
Persons growing deaf taught to understand conversation by watching the face of the speaker. Lip- 
reading should be studied by every person whose hearing is below normal. 
Private Lessons—Class Lessons—Practice Classes—Lecture Courses. 
Lessons and Interviews by appointment. 


TWELFTH NIGHT CLUB, 47 West 44th Street, New York City 


School Hours 9 to 1 daily. 
MRS. NATHAN TODD PORTER, Jr., Assistant 











When writing to, 


Governor Clement’s Duty 
(Continued from page 961) 


act Vermont may block timely ratification, it 


becomes Governor Clement’s duty to open the 
question anew and make his decision in the 
light of the altered circumstances 

could be brief The 


The session very 


machinery of each house is already cre- 


ated. All 


the submission of the proposed amendment, now 


that would be necessary would be 


ir the governor's office awaiting action, and it 
would be over in a very short time. There is 
no reason why the session could not perform its 
work within a very few hours, and the expense 
would be kept at a minimum 

Vermont does not wish to appear in the light 
of trying to hold up the inevitable; it does not 
wish to assume the responsibility of nullifying 
the change, so far as presidential elections are 
concerned, for four years. The issue has come 
up to Vermont squarely and in a way that can- 


not. be dodged. 





| REPRESENTATIVES WANTED 


The WOMAN CITIZEN desires to se- 
cure the services of one or more women 
in each city or community throughout 
the country to secure new subscribers and 
renewals on present subscriptions. This 
work may be done in leisure hours and | 
will be both pleasant and profitable. 


Subscription Department 


THE WOMAN CITIZEN 
171 Madison Ave. New York City 


NEW Y 





ORK COLLEGE 

















‘- OF MUSIC i 
128-130 East 58th Street y 
\ } 
\ A High School of Music for earnest stu- \, 


«) 
U dents; all branches taught by eminent in- NY 
/* structors from beginning to highest perfec- «) 


NY tion. Instruction individual All class in- (/ 
« struction in Harmony, etc., and attendance ‘j 
(i on Lectures and Concerts free to students. W 
«) Piano Dept., Aug. Fraemcke, Dean; Vocal ly 


(i! Dept., Carl Hein; Theory, Rubin Goldmark; 
«) Public School Music accepted by Board of “4 
4 Education Ye 


Terms Moderate. Send for Catalogue. i! 








KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY 
TRAINING SCHOOL 


Affiliated with New York University. 

Faculty of wide experience. Special sub- 
jects taught by University Professors. 
Practice Kindergartens. Students Residence. 

Mid-year class enters Feb. 2nd. 

Address, MISS HARRIETTE MELISSA MILLS, 
Principal, New York University, Washing- 
ton Square, New York City. 

















CAMP * VEGA 


“4 Paradise of Waters” 
Charleston, Ontario, Canada 
An Island for Boys 8 to15 years. Fishing, hunting, 
swimming, tennis, outdoor theatricals, canoeing, car- 
pentry. Tutoring if desired. Four motor boats. Large 
central building with separate sleeping bungalows. 12 
| hours from New York City. 


MRS. HENRY WARD BEECHER, 
Sulte C, 121 E. 57th St., New York City. 
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The Neca Fund 


OME months ago THE WoMAN CIirTIzEN de- 
S ed some space to the question of Ar- 
menia’s needs. From its plea at that time a 
cordial response was returned to the American 
Women’s Branch of the Armenian National Re- 
construction fund, which makes the following 
acknowledgement : 

“The American Women’s Branch of the Ar- 
menian National Reconstruction Committee—of 
which Miss Alice Stone Blackwell is Chairman 
and Mr. Moorfield Storey, Honorary Council— 
in gratefully acknowledging the following con- 
tributions wishes once more to bring to the at- 
tention of the readers of THE WoMAN CITIZEN 
the vital character of the work to which it is 
pledged. The matter of helping the native Ar- 
menian charities, and of giving all possible op- 
portunity to native leadership and capacity, is 
of immense psychic as well as practical value, 
as every worker in the field of social service 
fully knows. How great the Armenian capacity 
for benevolence and service is may be gauged 
from the fact that although there are consider- 
ably less than one hundred thousand Armenians 
in America they are at present organizing for a 
Drive” 


themselves, and this in spite of numerous other 


two million dollar “Rescue among 
drives recently and during the war period, which 
have totaled into the millions. 

“To the Special Aid Society for American 
Preparedness, and to the other organizations 
and individuals who have generously sent boxes 
of knitted and other clothing, we offer grateful 
thanks. 


obliged to defer detailed acknowledgment until 


As the list is a long one, we shall be 


the publication of our annual report. 

“A plundered and uprooted people stranded 
along the borders of its desolated homeland 
continues to 


beg for your support. Checks 








Broadway 
at 44* St 


_ NEW , 
YORK 





In the Center of Things 
HOTEL Claridge offers to 


women visiting New York 
the advantages of an unequal- 
led location. The swift stream 
of the city’s greatest activities 
passes its door. As a tempo- 
rary or permanent home, 
women will appreciate, the 
quiet and comfort of the 
Hotel Claridge. 


L. M. BOOMER 
Managing Director 
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PULL 
When writing to, 


or dealing with, 


should be made payable to Miss Alice Stone 
Blackwell and sent to her in the care of the 
Armenian National Reconstruction Committee, 
Room 530, Old South Building, Boston, Mass. 
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ee A a er 5.00 
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Deer Creek Equal Suffrage Club.. 5.00 
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Mrs. W. G. McCausland.......... 48.00 
Misses M. P. & H. Loring........ 96.00 
vo ae Sele 10.00 
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One Way to Save 
BU Y Ww. Ss . Ss. 

The Best For Repairing Glassware 
Crockery, Vases, Meerschaum, 


Furniture, Books, Tipping Bil- 
liard Cues, &c. 


Use Major’s Cement 


Rubber and leather, all three 
kinds, 15c¢ per bottle. 
At All Dealers, 


WARDROBE SHOP 


416 Madison Avenue 
New York City 
| Individualized Ready-to-W ear 


Specialty shop for busy women 





: 
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At all leading stores 


Emery & Beers’ Company, Inc 
Sole Owners and Distributors~New York 


- \ALLINSON’ 


Silks deLuxe 4 











| »~ 


‘Che Silks that inspire 
the Jashions 
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Ce ge ee en er 100.00 
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The Misses Pickering............. 106.00 
PS Gr IBS 6 oie execs ovnge eae 10.00 
OS gk ee eer er 10.00 
Te DE OMNI, jp stéw 5 6ssisend see see 10.00 
Mary B. Stewart (additional)..... 10.0 
RW; SOIR oo nws c064 > clewow 10.00 
Oe eer er 2.00 
ee ae oo eee 10.00 
Miss Rebecca M. Sullivan......... 5.00 
ee es eee ere 5.400 
Miss Mary Lee (additional)...... 100.00 
Phe Wisses, FIs s.ox0 50s ccc’ 10.00 
Miss Lilian Freeman Clark....... 20.09 
Mrs. Alexander Lackey........... 5.00 
Mrs: Egarn WOHINS . 06600600000 150.09 
Eleanor Agnes Shipman........... 2.0) 
ye ORR 3.09 
Dr: Melen CC. Pasta. « s.26:0:66:04:5. 20.0 
Mrs. Caroline S. Eames.......... 14 
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George Burgess Magrath......... 10.0: 
Miss Julia W. Frothingham....... 1.0 
Biss Lita Watne?l. < .c.c<o0ccccccc 1.0: 
Mrs. Laura E. Richards........... 10.01 
Total Contributions............ $1,103.31 
From Sale of ‘Armenian Poems’ 137.2( 
$1,240.50 ” 








i 
{ 
Your sojourn in New York will | 
be more enjoyable if you make | 
this hotel your city home The } 
rooms. food.and service will |} 
delight you and the location | 
will prove most convenient | 


Hotel Wolcott 


3lst Street dvFifth Ave: New York, 








| Catalogue on request 





Residence in New York 


For Girl Students 
MRS. HENRY HARRISON BOSWELL 


Open the year round Chaperonage 
344 West 84th St., at Riverside Drive 




















| 





“ THE GOODY SHOP” | 

C. TAKIS, Proprietor 

A place where business women | 
enjoy daily their Lunches, 
and Sodas. Located at 
14 East 23rd Street 851 Broadway 

| 


5th Ave. at 29th Street 144 Fulton Street 
New York 


The Home of Pussy Willow Chocolates 
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THE WILLIAMS PRINTING COMIANY, NEW YORK 
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SSS=GS E. believe that we have in the Woman Citizen a 
tremendous asset for the advancement of woman- 
hood as the gates of citizenship swing wider and 


wider. 


We believe that in it we have the only women’s maga- 
zine in the country devoted mainly to women’s civic 
responsibilities and political opportunities. 


b] ° + + 

Other womens magazines cover women's private, 
domestic and romantic interests. We cover the range of 
women’s public interests, their civic responsibilities, their 


political opportunities. 


Other women’s magazines are of monthly publication. 
Their schedules are made ready three months in advance. 
The Woman Citizen is a weekly and can run the gamut of 
subject matter and news while it is news and vital to the 


moment. 


It will be the official source of supply for all other 
journalistic mediums so far as the organized citizenship 


work of women is concemed. 


For the first time in a life concentrated on suffrage 
propaganda it will be in a position to enter into outside con- 
troversy. It will have views, suggestions, opinions. 


Can you afford to be without it ? 
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HISTORY ART LAW GEOGRAPHY 


\ 


BV -a4le STOCK | SPORTS AVIATION 
SCIENCE ' RAISING | AND GAMES ARCHITECTURE 


MANUFACTURING WAR INFORMATION 





ASTRONOMY. YY = DRAMA 


MUSIC - HETIL TEXTILES 


RELIGION : LITERATURE © 


EXPLORATION si BEAUTIF YING 
AND ADVENTURE ‘a i THE HOME 


AGRICULTURE BIOGRAPHY 
POLITICS pence PHILOSOPHY 


THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


Furnishes Accurate Knowledge 


On Every Subject Under the Sun 


The World’s Greatest Authority. shall we extend it over a comparatively long period? Shall we adopt universal 
training or maintain a large standing army? Shall this nation become more 


THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA contains prob- autocratic or tend toward Socialism? What will mean the greatest prosperity 
ably the best and most reliable information written by the great- ee ays = the oot ‘i rere ict ue 
° ° ou, aS a citizen O 1s grea na ion, in 1e ay o 1e greatest crisis 0 

est experts on practically every subject known to the human its history, should put yourself in a position adequately to answer and pass 


mind. No matter what subject you are interested in, no matter intelligent judgment on the questions that are so vital to the country and the 





ES 


what subject your family or your children are interested in, no matter what happiness and welfare of its people. 

subject comes up in your daily papers or your books, you will find that the 

Britannica gives the most comprehensive information in its 44,000,000 words. Give Your Child a Fair Chance 

Every phase of a subject is covered. Even the smallest, most obscure informa- 5‘; | 
tion is in the Britannica, as well as the articles on the great general subjects. Who are the men and women in each generation who have | 


When you read an article in the Encyclopaedia Britannica you feel con- . 
fident that the information is reliable, for the Britannica is written by the stood head and shoulders above their fellow men and who have 


wisest minds—each a specialist in the particular subject upon which he has won the most notable success? They are the men and women | 





furnished an article for the Britannica. These writers are either professors f -. gas : eee ie - _ ae : » teen 
in the great institutions of learning in our country and other countries, or are who, as children, have educated themselves beyond the station 


scientific men and women who, by their superior intelligence and research, to which they were born. Abraham Lincoln was the best educated lawyer in 





have acquired far advanced knowledge of their subjects, or, again, they are his town, and he continued throughout his life probably the best posted man 
the great workers of the world. They write in a clear, concise manner which of his day, because he read and read. You insist that your child has brains, 
every _member of your family can understand. You will 7 ew = one you should help that child develop his brains, and give him every advan 
jntereating and fassinating are the articles in the Britannica, and you will tage possible within your means, eo that when he becomes ready to do his 
. ok in | the ‘aaa he is not sna Ra Soot by lack of atin. Education is 
Wis Country aie Your Help in the the path that leads to achieverrent, to a larger life and to greater success. 

Put in your child’s hands the Encyclopaedia Britannica, the world’s storehouse 


Shall we wipe out our enormous national debt in one or two generations or a great teacher on many thousands of subjects. 
We Are Offering the Britannica at a Great Bargain 





Containing 44,000,000 Words, 30,000 Pages, 15,000 Maps 
and Illustrations. The Balance Is in Small Monthly Payments. 
a Sign and Send This Coupon Today. 
Remember, this is an unusual offer of the Britannica printed on} sears, Roebuck and Co., Chicago, Tl. 
genuine India paper. Act today—NOW—by clipping the coupon} Gentlemen: Please send me, free, your Illustrated Book No. 


28C, giving full information about the new Enc yclopaedia Britan- 


and sending for the beautifully illustrated book telling all about the } nica. Also tell me what I will have to pay for one of the remain- 


ing sets of the Handy Volume issue of the Britannica printed on 


% 1 As First Payment brings you this Complete Set of 29 Volumes, 











| 
| 
Solution of Her Post-War Problems. of knowledge, which has been the guide to the education of millions of men 
Shall we retain our high tariff or shall we operate on a free trade basis? and women. It will inspire your child to learn, and it will furnish him with 








Britannica. genuine India paper. 
NBME ccccccccccccccvescccesscgecccssovecesoesveceoseesessveteveseosoes 
Sears, Roebuck and Co. ————— aula ueae 





Chicago, Ill. esi scoseesccccconvel IOs vcsccvesves eee ee eee cehieatiat 
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